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LIPPINCOTTS “« % 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Edited by DR. M. G. BRUMBAUGH 
£x-Commtssioner af Schools of Puerto Rico. 


Vol.I. Thinking and Learning to Think. By Dr. 
N. C. SCHAEFFER, State Superintendent of Pennsylvania. 
351 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25, net. 


Vol. II. Two Centuries of Pennsylvania History. 
By Dr. Isaac SHARPLESS, President of Haverford Col- 
lege. 3885 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25, net. 


Vol. II. History of Education. By E. L. Kemp, 
A.M., Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 400 pages. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25, 
net. 


OTHER PEDAGOGICAL WORKS 


Principles and Methods of Teaching. By Cartes 
C. Boyer, PuH.D., Professor of Pedagogics in the Key- 
stone State Normal School at Kutztown, Pa. A Manual 
for Normal Schools, Reading Circles, and the teachers of 
all grades. Royal 8vo. Cloth. ; 


Wickersham’s School Economy. A Treatise on the 
Preparation, Organization, Employments, Government, 
and Authorities of Schools. 12mo. Cloth. $1.08. 


Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction, or that part 
of the Phase of Education which treats of the Nature 
of the Several Branches of Knowledge and the Methods 
of = them according to that Nature. 12mo. Cloth. 

1.28. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 
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SUCCESSFUL ELEMENTARY HISTORIES 





First Steps in the History of Our Country 


By Wiuu1am A. Mowry, Ph.D., and ArTaur May Mowry, 
A.M. 219 Illustrations and Maps. 3% pp. 60 cents. 


HIS is a unique elementary history, fascinating in style, thoroughly 
instructive, up-to-date, and notably patrioticin tone. Biographical 
sketches of forty persons eminent in American history, from 

Columbus to President McKinley, form the basis of the book and the 
introduction of this personal element makes the history unusually 
interesting for young people. Progress in the lines of invéntion, 
philanthropy, and education is emphasized as much as matters of war 
and politics. At the end of each chapter is given a series of questions 
and topics for discussion —topics that make the pupil think and impress 
the history more definitely on his mind. The book has had the success 
that it merits by reason of its attractiveness and its pedagogical 
excellence. 





First Steps in the History of England 


By ArtHuR May Mowry,A.M. 29 Illus- 
trations and Maps. 3824 pp. 70 cents. 


HIS book makes possible the teaching of English history in gram- 
mar grades, and as a supplementary reader in grammar and 
high schools its value is exceptional. It covers the essential 

events in English bistory by centering them about the biographies of 
twenty-nine leaders of the nation from Caradoc of Roman days to 
Cecil Rhodes. It is scholarly, accurate, and instructive, and the 
narrative is particularly vivid and entertaining The chronological and 
genealogical tables, questions, topics, etc., are all that teacher or pupil 
could desire. The illustrations alone make the book noteworthy. Not 
only are they numerous and excellent, but they have been carefully 
planned to illuminate and sunplement the text,and are authentic and 
historically accurate in details. 
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How to Teach is the title of a series of LAING’S PLANETARIUM.. 


manuals by experienced educators, a most help 
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Paper Folding and Cutting, Reading, Clay 
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During the winter months there are unexpected vacancies in good Jewelers. 
i schools which must be filled on short notice. Candidates being scarce F i 

there are many excellent opportunities of getting a first class posi- Founded in Wall Street in 1819: removedto 
* tion. For particulars address | the corner of Cortlandt Street in 1968, and are 
C.J. ALBERT, } " 2 ‘hi a | now located at the corner o roadway 
>» Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, Chicago and Liberty Street, where they have : mag- 
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Shaw’s New Question Book. —— 


Shaw’s Question Book. By Epwarp R. Suaw. This is the best question book 
for teachers and those preparing to teach ever published, for the following reasons: (1) It is Complete 
authoritative. The author stands high as teacher and educational 
author. (2) It is carefully divided into grades—3rd grade, 2nd grade, Laboratory 
Ist grade, and professional (for state certificate) grade. The teacher is 
impelled to advar.ce ; having studied the 3rd grade questions, the 2nd Outfits 
grade is naturally taken up. (3) It contains about three thousand ° 
questions with answers on 77 different branches of study required in 
examinations. A new edition has just been issued, with 
Historical and Geographical Maps brought up to 
date. Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
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The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATER- 
IALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS... 


Catalegue sent on application 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110 Boylston Street 5 West 18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 


E. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 


Etc., Etc., 
— =, FOR SCHOOL USE. 


EBERHARD FABER, - 545, 54¢ Pearl St., New York. 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E.F., 303, 603 E.F., 601 E. F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 

For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. . 

For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 

——STETENTEMTITT) GRAND PRIZE, Par’, 1900. ™ ss cthernenmaner asic 
— SVEPTICULAR PEN 


91 Jobn &t., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agext 

















Pennsylvania 
Railroad # 


Geachers’ Christmas Gour to 


WASHINGTON 


Leaving New York, Brooklyn and Newark, Monday, Decem- 
ber 29, 1902. 


RATE, $12.00 
For tickets, additional information, etc., apply to Ticket Agents of Company, or to 
H. Y. DARNELL, Tourist Agent, Penna. R. R. Co. 


263 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


« Kellogg’s Elementary Psychology « 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 
This book is fer beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It is a 
geod book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation of 
the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 64x 4}, 50 pages. 
Limp eloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York 




















A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you feel all 
‘‘ played out,” can’t sleep and 
have no appetite, it nourishes, 
strengthens and imparts new 
life and vigor. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “ Horsford’s on laoel. 














DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
sary academic require ments, and who have 
had two or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been graduated 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 
be had on application to the Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 


PEDAGOGICAL 
BOOKS x» x » 


The following is a list of recent books on the 
science of teaching, selected from our catalogs. 
We are prepared to furnish any book on this 
subject. Our lists are constantly revised and 
include the latest and best. 


New Pedagogy, by J. P. Gordy. Cloth. $1.00, 
net, postpaid. 

The Art of Teaching, by Dr. E. ©. White. Pre- 
sents the fundamenta a of the art of 
teaching in a practical way. Price, $0c.: post- 
age, 10c. 

The New Basis of Geography, by Jacques W. 
even Designed to sid the teacher in pre- 
paring his work. Price, 90c.; postage, 10c. 


Individuality and the Moral Aim in American 
Education,.by H. Thistleton Mark. Valuable 
thoughts on the mental and moral develop- 
ment of pupils. 306pp $160 net, postpaid. 

Teaching Reading in Ten Cities. Edited by Eva 
D. Kellogg Covers every prominent method 
for teaching reading to beginners now in us 
in our public schools. . 

How to Teach Reading and Composition. Ex- 
plains how to lead pupils to obtain knowledge 
and culture from a book. Price, 45c.; postage, 
5c. 





Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry, 
by Fabian Ware. 800 pp. $1.20 net, postpaid. 
Education in the 19th Century, by R. D. Roberts 
Lectures before the Cambridge Extension 
Summer Meeting. 285 pp. 90c.; postage, 10c 

Scientific Sloyd, 4 Anna Molander. Outlines 
seven years work for pupils from seven to 
fourteen years of age, with practical working 
suggestions. Price, 50c. 

First Years in Handicraft, by Walter J. Kenyon. 
How to make useful things with ruler, pencil, 
and scissors. 127 pp. Price, 90c.: postage, 8c. 


Send for our catalogs with descriptions and 
prices of books for teachers and schoo] supplies. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
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Fighting Contagious and Infectious Disease. 


A most suggestive article on what children should be 
taught as means of avoiding contagious and infectious 
diseases appeared in a recent number of the Medical 
News. If the line of warfare which Dr. Charles V. 
Chapin considers necessary were followed carefully 
in every school-room, and children were taught the 
advisability of carrying out similar precautions at home, 
a great deal of disease and suffering might be prevented. 

A study of the statistics of communicable disease in 
our cities indicates only a moderate success for our 
present methods of notification, isolation, and disinfec- 
tion, Dr. Chapin says. The history of Boston, for in- 
stance, is a discouraging one. Boston has more ample 
hospital facilities for caring for scarlet fever and 
diphtheria cases than any other large city. Its physi- 
cians are not surpassed by any as regards intelligence, 
education, and public spirit. The proportion of cases 
reported is very large. Regulations in regard to isola- 
tion are stringent and unusually well enforced, yet the 
number of cases of scarlet fever and diphtheria is not 
perceptibly less than in other cities. In England, where 
many more than half the cases of scarlet fever and 
diphtheria in the large cities are removed to hospitals, 
these diseases prevail almost as extensively as in the 
United States. It is doubtless true that the increasing 
practice of isolation in these diseases has had its influ- 
ence in their diminution, but the progress made has not 
been nearly so great as was hoped. 

Dr. Chapin has little doubt as to what is the chief 
reason for this. It is the existence in the community of 
a considerable number of infected persons who are 
only very slightly sick, or are not sick at all. A careful 
study of the cases of these diseases as they occur dem- 
onstrates that it is rarely possible to connect them 
with existing cases already recognized. Our methods of 
isolation, so far as they are applied to acknowledged 
cases, seem to be effectual. Every health officer is forced 
to admit that it is the unknown sources of infection which 
cause the trouble. The milder the infection, the less 
likely are the infected persons to be known, and the 
more difficult it is to control them. The present out- 
break of smallpox is due to the mildness of the affection, 
very many cases being unrecognized. That many per- 
sons who are only slightly ill, or perhaps entirely well, 
are dangerously infected with diphtheria is well known. 
Bacteriological studies reveal the fact that from two to 
three per cent. of healthy persons are infected with 
growing diphtheria bacilli. It is true that the bacilli are 
not virulent in every case, but even if they are virulent 
in only a small proportion, we yet have enough to ren- 
der it likely that these infected well persons are the 
chief factor in the spread of the disease. 

While we are searching for better methods of dealing 
with these diseases, there is one line of warfare against 
them which ought to be pursued more energetically. If 
unrecognized infection is moving about among us, each of 
us must learn to protect himself. In diphtheria, tuber- 
culosis, and scarlet fever in its early stages, and doubtless 
in smallpox, the virus is contained in the secretions of 
the nose and mouth. People should be taught to take 
care of their own secretions and to avoid contact with 
the secretions of others. In other words, they should 
be taught to be clean. 


This matter was recently brought up in the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Boards of Health by Dr. Theobald 
Smith, and a committee, of which he is a member, drew 
up a report urging the teaching of cleanliness amung 
school children and suggesting methods therefor. The 
means urged were as follows: (1) Lectures to teachers 
on the relation of cleanliness to health ; (2) the distri- 
bution of circulars on this subject; (3) object teaching 
by the school department. The municipality should set 
an example in cleanliness in the provisions made for the 
pupils. The drinking cup used in common by the pupils 
should be abolished. The greatest care should be taken 
of the text-books, especially if furnished by the state, and 
soiled books should never be given out. Pencils, pens, 
etc., should be absolutely separate for each pupil. If 
slates are used, each child should be required to use for 
erasing a cloth or sponge kept in his or her desk. If 
modeling clay is used, each pupil’s portion should be 
kept by itself. In general, it may be said that the 
school authorities should provide that each pupil shall 
have his own private school material, and that as little 
as possible shall be used in common. 

In accordance with this plan, the following circular 
has recently been distributed among the teachers in the 
public schools in Providence, and similar but briefer 
rules will be distributed among the children. This cir- 
cular is here given because it is believed to set forth some 
of the principles of cleanliness which should be practiced 
and the reasons therefor. 

The poisons of some of the common and also of some 
of the most loathsome diseases are frequently contained 
in the mouth. In such cases anything which is moistened 
by the saliva of the infected person may, if it touches the 
lips .of another, convey disease. The more direct the 
contact the greater the danger. 

It is the purpose of health officials to keep in isolation 
all persons having communicable diseases during the time 
that they are infectious. But in many cases this is im- 
possible. Little restraint is put on certain mild diseases, 
such as measles, whooping-cough, chicken-pox, and 
mumps, and even such diseases as diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
and tuberculosis are frequently so mild as to be unno- 
ticed, and children affected with them mingle freely with 
others. It is probable that in such cases one of the chief 
vehicles of contagion is the secretion of the mouth and 
nose. It is believed that much can be done to prevent 
contagion by teaching habits of cleanliness. But if such 
instruction is to be effectual it must be continuous. The 
teacher must notice and correct violations of those rules 
as habitually as the violations of the more formal school 
rules are corrected. 

Even if the question of disease and contagion did not 
enter into the matter at all the subject ought to be given 
more attention by teachers. Our schools should not only 
teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, but it is perhaps 
quite as important that they should inculcate cleanliness, 
decency, refinement, and manners. Cleanliness should 
be taught for its own sake, even if it had no relation 
whatever to health. 

Teach the children not to spit; it is rarely necessary. 
To spit on a slate, floor, or sidewalk is an abomination. 

Not to put the fingers in the mouth. 

Not to pick the nose. 
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Not to wet the finger with saliva in turning the leaves 
of books. 

Not to put pencils into the mouth or moisten them with 
the lips. 

Not to put money into the mouth. 

Not to put pins into the mouth. 

Not to put anything into the mouth except food and 
drink. 

Not to swap apple cores, candy, and chewing gum, 
half-eaten food, whistles, or bean-blowers, or anything 
that is habitually put in the mouth. 

Teach the children to wash the hands and face often. 
See that they keep them clean. If a child is coming 
down with a communicable disease it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that there is less chance of infecting persons and 
things if the hands and face are washed clean and not 
daubed with the secretions of the nose and mouth. 

Teach the children to turn the face aside when cough- 
ing and sneezing, if they are facing another person. 

Children should be taught that their bodies are their 
own private possessions, that personal cleanliness is a 
duty, that the mouth is for eating and speaking and 
should not be used as a pocket, and the lips should not 
take the place of fingers. 

EXPON 


A Voice from the Past: 
Milton’s Tractate. 
By WILLIAM L. FELTER, Brooklyn. 
(Continued. ) 
Relation of Milton to Comenius. 


It may be of interest in passing to examine to what 
extent Milton reflects the influence of Comenius. Ac- 
cording to the latter the object of education is to bring 
to maturity the seeds of learning, virtue, and piety im- 
planted by nature. He makes these three of equal value, 
while Milton makes the religious ideal the foremost. 
Comenius sends us to nature for methods. He declares 
the language of a foreign tongue should precede its 
grammar, while Milton takes the opposite view. Both 
agree in having ideas before words, in the gradation of 
difficulties, and in the appeal to the senses or object 
teaching. Comenius laid great stress upon proper school- 
rooms well equipped. Milton’s academy met all these re- 
quirements. Comenius and Milton are one in their plan 
of having languages taught separately, only Comenius 
would begin teaching a foreign tongue at ten while Mil- 
ton’s students began two years later; but both agree 
again in requiring students to become acquainted with 
the translation first before studying the original. Both 
agree in this particular, with Ratke. Comenius separates 
the Latin school or gymnasium from the university, 
while Milton combines the two; the plan of the former 
included boys and girls, while the plan of the latter con- 
templated boys only. Perhaps Milton’s experiences of 
married life, diverse and at times unsatisfactory as they 
were, convinced him that it is unwise to educate women. 
But a more acceptable explanation is that the girl’s edu- 
cation would stop at the vernacular school at the age of 
twelve! There was no contemplation of a higher educa- 
tion for women. 

One important line of difference between the two men 
is this: Milton’s plan considers education for one sex and 
for a limited number of that sex. Comenius demands 
education forall. Both agree in uniting the teaching 
of religion and science, and both are realists, but Milton 
placed greater emphasis upon book study and the neces- 
sity as well as value of the student entering upon his in- 
heritance as the heir of all the ages. The reaction from 
the Renaissance passion for literature had set in and Co- 
menius had been influenced by it. He was quite willing 


to banish the heathen literature of Greece and Rome, 
while Milton clung to the old scholastic branch. An im- 
portant line of unity is found in their agreement that the 
work of the class-room should not be divorced from hu- 
man activity, or, to put it differently, the knowledge 
gained in the class-room should be used beyond its limits. 
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Milton had a clearer view of the possibilities of the hu- 
man intellect, for while he included many subjects in the 
curriculum, he did not make the mistake of Comenius, 
who embraced the idea that man should know all things; 
but neither conceived any education possible outside of 
the Latin and Greek tongues. 

Milton emphasizes the inspirational value of the teach- 
er. Comenius of the method. Both are exponents of 
the Baconian system of philosophy in their desire for 
fruit, both framed schemes of education agreeing in many 
particulars, but differing in so many as to induce us to be- 
lieve that while Milton was influenced by Comenius, the 
scheme the great poet presented was entirely his own. 

Essence of the Tractate. 

Professor Laurie sums up the various propositions as 
follows:— 

1. The aim of education is the knowledge and likeness 
to God. 

2. Likeness to God we attain by possessing our souls 
of true virtue and by the heavenly grace of faith. 

3. Knowledge of God we attain by th> study of the 
visible things of God. 

4, Teaching, then, has for its aim this knowledge. 

5. Language is merely an instrument or vehicle for the 
knowledge of things. 

6. The linguist may be less learned (i. e., educated) in 
the true sense than a man who can make good use of his 
mother-tongue tho he knows no other. 

Milton’s Message. 

This voice from the past bringsa message that we may 
well hear. We have just seen close a century of wonder- 
ful material development. The advances in manufac- 
tures, inventions, transportation, marine and domestic 
commerce, have reminded us of the realms of the fairies 
with their magic wands. The material progress has 
been continuous and all-embracing in the benefits it has 
conferred. Is there a well-founded belief that there is a 
tendency toward materialism? Is there a disposition to 
leave God out of account in considering and discovering 
the cause of this marvelous development? Is there any 
inclination to apotheosize man and to regard reason as 
the safest and surest guide? Is reason a rebel to faith? 
Material progress there has undoubtedly been, but not 
because man has developed mental power. We must 
discriminate between the cultivation of the innate powers 
of man and the increase of those powers. The greatest 
intellects this world saw belonged to an ante-Christian 
age, those that made the Golden Age of Greek history. 
In all probability the human intellect to-day is on a much 
lower plane than that of the Greek intellect. The 
Renaissance saw the reason and the imagination of man 
liberated and witnessed great changes in art, in science, 
in discovery, in education, in mental development. But 
the average intellect to-day is no higher, if it is as high, 
as the average intellect of the fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
turies. To-day the masses are educated and there is a 
greater diffusion of learning, but there is no increment 
of mental power. In view of these facts how absurd in 
man to make himself a fetish and bow before his reason! 
How ridiculous to seek comfort in bare materialism! 

We need to keep our attention focused upon the high- 
est aim of education, the religious aim. I make no plea 
for the teaching of religion as such in our schools. The 
various forms of religious belief in the community pre- 
clude such teaching in public schools where children of 
every faith are instructed. There are, however, certain 
fundamental agreements, but to the teaching of these 
statements of religious truth objection can be raised. I 
do plead for instruction that shall be in harmony with 
religion and take God into account. There is no law 
against the employment of the Christian teacher, one 
whose influence conscious and unconscious will far out- 
weigh the value of the instruction in the subjects of the 
curriculum, one whose high standard of moral excellence 
will compel the respect and secure the noblest efforts of 
her pupils, one whose work is undertaken under the 
illumination of a great ideal, and who mixes conscience 
with her work. Against such there is no law and it is 
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upon such teachers we must depend to do the best re- 
ligious work in our schools, religious not in the sense of 
the teaching dogma, but religious in the sense of exem- 
plifying her creed in her life. 

May we feel the noble moral glow that pervades the 
Tractate, enter into the mood in which it is conceived 
and written, and possess the same faith in the powers 
of the young human spirit, rightly nurtured and direct- 
ed. The sanguine spirit of this Puritan leader stands 
here clearly revealed. He believed fully in the potency 
and success of religious instruction. There is no cynical 
Carlyleism here with its note of despair. There is no 
disbelief of the coming of a better state of things, nor is 
there any delineation of the bad in human things. On 
the contrary, Milton’s hope for educated mankind shines 
like a fiery pillar to lead wanderers from the Wilderness 
into the Promised Land. His mind is fixed upon the fu- 
ture, his face is radiant with the sunrise, he intently 
watches, and he believes he will see the dawning of the 
day when liberty shall be realized thru education. 

* * * * 


As teachers we need as much to-day as ever to keep 
the ideal of Milton’s close before us, education perme- 
ated with religion, comprehending the physical, moral, 
mental, and esthetic training. 


PIX 
Cigarets in Kokomo. 


Supt. R. A. Ogg finds that the cigaret-smoking boys 
in the public schools of Kokomo, Ind., are two years_be- 
hind the non-smokers of their own age in their studies. 
An investigation was carried on by each teacher, and he 
summarizes their reports:as follows: 

“The investigation concerns nearly twelve hundred 
boys from the first grade thru the high school. More 
than one-third of these admit that they do smoke or have 
smoked. Those who say they never smoked are counted 
in the list of non-users. The smokers average one year 
older than those of their grade who are non-smokers. 
The inveterate smokers are two years behind the non- 
users. This is true thru all the grades. 

“That the divergence does not increase in the higher 
grades is doubtless due to the fact that those who smoke 
fail and drop out of school at an earlier age and in larger 
numbers than those who do not smoke. If we take only 
those who smoke habitually the difference in age in favor 
of the non-smokers is nearly two years. Here is a terri- 
ble loss to be charged up to the cigaret habit. 

“But there are other losses; the teachers’ reports 
show that the conduct of the smokers is far below the 
average. Some of the reports say of them: ‘Self-con- 
trol poor, inattentive, not trustworthy; bad memory, care- 
less, excitable, nervous, bad conduct; lazy, sleepy, slow to 
move; very dull, blank look; heavy eyes, sick frequently; 
never did any good work in school; no energy, naturally 
bright, but no power of concentration; vacant stare, 
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gloomy, listless.’ One boy, who failed regularly, quit the 
habit and now passes successfully. Physical deterioration 
is also a very noticeable feature, especially in shrinkage of 
chest measurement.” 

These conclusions so startled the people of Kokomo 
that over 400 smokers stopped the practice and the 
teachers report an immediate improvement in the class 
exercises. ; 

EXPN 
Grand Words These. 

It was 119 years ago that Washington delivered his 
farewell address to his officers in Fraunce’s Tavern, New 
York city; the anniversary was appropriately observed by 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the Historic Preservation So- 
ciety. Governor Odell spoke as follows: 

“There is nothing that can compare with the lofty 
patriotism and the noble self-sacrifice which have endeared 
to our people the names of Washington, Lafayette, Wayne, 
Greene, Schuyler, and other generals of the Revolution. 

“What are the lessons to be drawn from this, and 
what is it all worth? Was our country brought into ex- 
istence for the purpose only of building up a nation whose 


- aim was wealth and whose object selfish ambition? Is 


there no other color on our horizon than gold? Has no 
responsibility been placed upon us in the world’s work or 
in the solution of its problems where the advancement 
and civilization of humanity are the results to be pro- 
duced rather than in the more sordid ambitions of men? 

“To all whose patriotism has been strengthened by 
their love and admiration for those who in the years 
gone by sought to accomplish so much for the good of 
our country and of the world we must look for the per- 
petuation of these principles and for the strengthening 
ot the bonds which make of us all brothers, which give 
us the ready ear and the ready hand of sympathy to wel- 
come here those whose pathway in life is beset with dan- 
gers, difficulties. and obstacles, and to whom liberty means 
nothing, unless it be accompanied by the sympathy of the 
people whose education, wh>se hope, and whose faith rest 
upon principles of humanity, upon the foundation of the 
universal brotherhood of man.” 


EXPBN 
Illiterate Children. 


From the figures of the census report, regarding illit- 
eracy of children between the ages of ten and fourteen, 
it is found that 95.6 per cent. of the native white chil- 
dren of native-born parents and 99.1 per cent. of native 
white children of foreign-born parents are able to read 
and write. This is ascribed partly to the fact that the 
children of foreign-born parents live mostly in the 
Northern and Western states where school facilities and 
systems have reached high efficiency, and erroneously, to 
the observation that these people gather, to a great 
extent, in the cities. 
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Correlating Nature Study. 


By Edward F. Bigelow, Stamford, Conn. 
(Continued from last week.) 


Incidentally and to such limited extent as may be 
found necessary there is manual training. Instead of 
having the pupils in that department wholly occupied in 
making patent boot-jacks, wooden nutmegs, or in engrav- 
ing Chinese hieroglyphics in wood—good as all these 
things may be from an artistic point of view—let some of 
the most active and practical boys make things to be used 
in nature study. There is the doing before the seeing, 
and spontaneous activity and original seeing are the prime 
essentials of true nature study. 

For plant life we want the germinating case, the boxes 
for indoor and outdoor gardens, the miniature hot-house 
with roof of window-frame and shingles of glass, the 
fernery, and the plant presses. 

For insects, there are the net, the breeding-cages in 
great variety of designs, the tanks for aquatic insects, 
amphibia, and fish. There are the vivaria for the turtles 
or snakes. And speaking of snakes reminds us that the 
same vivaria covered with wire netting may have the 
bottom turfed over and used as a cage in which to watch 
grasshoppers shed their coats from time to time. 

As we go higher in animal life there is even greater 
scope for the manual training correlation, for the design- 
ing and development of the artistic talent. What scope 
for all this is given by the designing and building of bird- 
houses! What a variety of grades and styles of work- 
manship! For our four-footed animals we need a cage, 
one box-like section lined with sheet-tin, the other an 
open framework on which wire netting is neatly tacked. 

Would you develop originality, increase ingenuity, 
quicken powers of observation, just correlate manual 
training with nature-study interests and see how the eyes 
will glisten and the whole child-life wake up. You wake 
him up by one thing and he is awake to all. “I take a 
deeper interest in my geometry and Latin since I became 
interested in nature study. I’m going to be somebody,” 
is an extract from a letter from a high school boy. And 
then he goes on to tell of his “air castles” about being 
a scientist and making some great discovery. That boy 
woke up. He came to himself and the life developed by 
nature study will be useful and efficient in any occupa- 
tion. 

Nature study is a valuable correlation in teaching true 
democracy—the American idea. There is no aristocracy 
or oligarchy in nature. Even the queen of communal 
Hymenoptera is not an aristocrat, but the most prodi- 
gious worker of them all. She is even “elected” from 
among the plebeian worker eggs and held to her position 
by the most perfect democracy in the world, by an abso- 
lutely universal approbation. 

The naturalist who sees things in their true relation 
sees no high nor low, but universal cooperation and mutual 
interdependence. “Act well your own part, for therein 
all honor lies,” is not only the accepted, but the acted 
and lived motto. The scarlet tanager is attractive, but 
it is very easy to show the young folks that the earth- 
worm has a mission quite as important. Nature study 
impresses one with respect for high and low, large and 
small, and binds all together in universal sympathy and 
brotherhood. 

‘* He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’’ 

Nature study impresses one with the importance of 
so-called lowly things. The balance may be easily upset 
at many a point. In the natural world as well as in the 
spiritual this is true. “For God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise; and God hath 
chosen ‘the weak things of the world to confound the 
things that are mighty; and base things of the world, 
and things which are despised, hath God chosen, to bring 
to nought things which are.” 


How many times is this exemplified in the study of na- 
ture. A world all lilies, butterflies, goldfinches, peacocks, 
generals, lawyers, and policemen would not be a well bal- 
anced world. You must have corn and potatoes and 
chickens, and men with the hoe. Such truths of the 
balance of nature and of civic life should be correlated 
with nature study. There is a mighty lot of such truth 
expressed in this statement by Richard Jeffries: 

“Could imperial Rome have only grown sufficient 
wheat in Italy to have fed her legions, Caesar would 
still be master of three-fourths of the earth. Rome 
thought more in her latter days of grapes and oysters and 
mullets, that change color as they die, and singing girls 
and flute-playing, and cynic verse of Horace—anything 
rather than corn. Rome is no more, and the lords of 
the world are they who have mastership of wheat.” 

In an interesting account of searchings for the wild 
mouse, Dr. C. C. Abbott interpolates this statement: 

“The whole world is thick with fools who have lost all 
because of their insane desire to better their conditions. 
Early in life we reach our proper level, and he is blessed 
who has no ambition to soar above it.” 

Then he goes on to tell us about his mouse. At first 
reading this seems incongruous. It is merely nature 
study illumed by a flashlight of true democracy. 

Correlate nature study in large quantity and persist- 
ently with patriotism, that important part of a child’s 
education that is somehow erroneously supposed to have 
its roots in fighting and in political intrigues. It is not 
civil history but natural history that should primarily be 
correlated with patriotism. 

What is patriotism? Love of country, isn’t it?—the 
country including the little congestions which we call 
villages and cities—the country itself, not mere pride in 
victories of warfare, ability to fight, not political intrigues 
past and present, but 

‘* T love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 


My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


‘*Let music swell the breeze 
And ring from all the trees. 


From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring.”’ 

That is patriotism; that is love of country, our beauti- 
ful lovable country. Isn’t a great deal of what we call 
patriotism missing the main thing—mere machinery of 
patriotism? Isn’t much of our so-called patriotic teach- 
ing the mere mechanics of warfare and politics—so 
much so that the real love of our country is lost sight of? 
Let us talk less about our savage fighting and “the men 
behind the guns,” and more of the real thing that we 
have been seeking to establish—love of our beautiful 
country. So correlate nature study with patriotism and 
let patriotism grow out of our love of nature study. For 
nature study, rightly understood, isn’t a matter of bugs 
and snakes, but of the highest and best patriotism. Itis 
a matter of the trees, the roads, the sunsets, the clouds, 
the old homestead, the city home and its beautiful sur- 
roundings, even if there isn’t much that is attractive 
except the blue sky and the bright stars above. “One 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” And here 
comes in the fighting part but only secondarily. The 
naturalist—using the term in its broadest sense—is your 
true patriot. The naturalist so loves the hills, the val- 
leys, the fields that he would lay down his life for them 
and his brother and sister of dear old Mother Nature. 

‘« Strike—for your altars and your fires; 
Strike—for the green graves of your sires; 
God, and your native land.’’ 

The native land and God. That sums it all. “My 

heart with rapture thrills, like that above.” Love of na 
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tive land—nature study—brings our thoughts, the life, to 
a higher plane. 

And right here is another important part of a child’s 
education, moral training, to be thoroly correlated with 
and produced by nature study. 

“Nature is loved by what is best in us,” truly said 
Emerson. And the more freely we exercise that “best” 
in the love of nature the better the working order in 
which we keep it. “The sunset is unlike anything under- 
neath it; it wants men.” You can’t improve that child 
by preaching words alone. Influence by example and 
association. The story of the naughty boy that came to 
some bad end, and of the goody-goody boy that became a 
millionaire and played golf and drove an automobile isn’t 
effective because it isn’t true to life, and the child soon 
detects the sham. But the flower is ever beautiful, the 
bird is joyous, and nature is true. More than stories 
with a moral would I value nature for morality. 

‘Nor hev a feelin’ if it doesn’t smack, 

O’ wut some critter chose to feel ’way back; 
(Why, I’d give more for one live bobolink 
Than a square mile o’ larks in printer’s ink.)”’ 

Would you have the child pure? Let him associate 
with purity. Says Thoreau: 

“ Exquisitely beautiful and unlike anything we have is 
the first water-lily just expanded in some shallow lagoon 
where the water is leaving it, perfectly fresh and pure 
before the insects have discovered it. How admirable is 
its purity. . It is the emblem of purity and is 
scent suggests it.” A good suggestion from that and other 
flowers, isn’t it? 

Would you have the child beautiful—real beauty per- 
meating every fiber? Says Burroughs: 

“Nature does nothing merely for beauty; beauty fol- 
lows as the inevitable result. Indeed, when I go 
to the woods or fields, or ascend to the hilltop, I do not 
seem to be gazing upon beauty at all, but to be breathing 


it like air. It rises from every tangle and 
chasm. I am not a spectator of, but a partici- 
pator in it.” 


Would you have the child joyous? Says Rev. Dallas 
Lore Sharp: 

“The joy in wild things is the joy of being wild with 
them—vacation joy.” 

And so we can go to nature for all excellencies. Na- 
ture is constantly trying to win us. Or, as Walter Sav- 
age Landor has expressed it: 

‘* We are what suns and winds and waters make us; 


The mountains are our sponsors, and the rills 
Fashion and win their nurslings with their smiles.’’ 


Correlate the child’s moral training with the truth, 
beauty, and loveliness of nature. For we older ones 
must say with Tennyson, “I am a part of all I have seen.” 
How much then depends on the quality of the things 
seen—on the correlation with real great things, matters 
of intense vital importance. With nature study may be 
correlated the minor matters you are so accustomed to 
associate with it. With your nature study must be cor- 
related these higher matters if you would rightly teach. 
Let it fill every fiber of the child’s make-up, now and for 
all time. What a suggestion has Walt Whitman given 
us for correlation: 

‘There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he looked upon, that object he became; 

And that object became part of him for the day, or a certain 
os of the day, or for many years, or stretching cycles 
ort years. 

The catty lilacs became part of this child, 

And grass, and white and red morning-glories, and white and 

clover, and the song of the pheebe-bird. 

And the fish suspending themselves so curiously below there, 
and the beautiful curious liquid, 

And the water-plants with their graceful flat heads—all be- 
came part of him.’’ 

But your nature study must be correlated with some- 
thing even higher than all this. It must reach the high- 
est spiritual faculties, reaching out, aye, taking hold of 
the Great Infinity. Your nature study must be corre- 
If you are doing that you are 


lated with a religious life. 
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doing the best correlating. You are realizing what na- 
ture study means! You are agreeing with Emerson: 

“ Every earnest glance we give to the realities around 
us, with intent to learn, proceeds from a holy impulse, 
and is really songs of praise. What difference can it 
make whether it take the shape of exhortation, or of pas- 
sionate exclamation, or of scientific statement? These 
are forms merely. Thru them we express, at last, the 
fact that God has done thus or thus.” 

Yes, most emphatically nature study may be correlated 
with various phases of a child’s education, but the teacher 
should not be solely occupied in raking straws when there 
are glorious things higher up. 


EXPAN 
The Chimney Drummer Boy. 


There’s a boy I know and he drums all day, 
For his chief delight is in soldier play. 
"Tis a very little boy 
And a very big drum, 
And everywhere he goes he makes things hum, 
With his brum 6 rrr rum-brum, m’ Brum! Brum ! 


Now Santa Claus heard him, one Christmas eve, 
And he said to himself, “’Tis clear, I perceive, 
That this idle boy is no good here; 
For to study and work are not his sphere. 
So I'll take him with me, 
My drummer to be, 
And Ill feed him on jam and peppercorn tea. 
And my elves will come 
When they hear him drum— 
Plan, rat-a-plan, plan, tum-e-tum-tum, 
Brum, br rrr rum-brum, Brum!” 


That night, as he slept in his trundle-bed, 
With his drum and his drum-sticks under his head, 
They were all whisked off up the chimney flue— 
The drum stuck tight, 
But the boy went thru. 
Then Santa Claus sneezed with the soot in his nose, 
And the boy woke up, as you may suppose, 
He lost his hold on the chimney rim; 
Head over heels, he tumbled in— 
Bim! (That was his head.) 
Bim, tumble-in, bim-bim !_ (Those were his heels.) 


There he is in his own big drum, 
For he can’t get out till the kingdom come. 
So he drums all day, to his heart’s delight, 
And the elfins feed him every night. 
In the fireplace dark, 
If you listen sharp, 
When the house is still and the watch-dogs bark, 
When the wind’s northeast and the storm is come, 
Up the chimney glum 
You can hear him drum— 
B-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-rum, Brum ! 
—WILLIAM J. Lons, in The Outlook. 
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Christmas Gifts for Primary Grades. 
By ALICE ORMES ALLEN, Massachusetts. 


The illustrated articles require very simple materials 
and children of the primary grades can do most of the 
work themselves. It would be too much to expect them 
to do all of these for one Christmas, however. In our own 
room we were in the habit of making two articles, one 
suitable for mother and one for father. 

The stocking pleased the children because it was so 
suggestive of Santa Claus. We filled it with quotations 
and Christmas greetings and when the ribbon was tied 
in it, it was all ready for duty Christmas eve. The cov- 
ers were made of water color-paper and the inner leaflets 
of writing paper. I prepared cardboard patterns and 
the children traced carefully around them and cut out 
two covers from the water-color paper and several leaf- 
lets. On the first of these they wrote Merry Christmas 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
lengthwise, and a short quotation, previously committed 
to memory, on each of the others. The outside stock- 
ings they colored to suit themselves, preferably in hor- 
izontal stripes. Some painted them black with ink, and 
left a white heel and toe. I punched holes in the top of 
the stocking, the children chose a ribbon from the 
assortment I had and when this was run in and tied the 
booklet was made. 

The best pattern for the mitten is a real article. A 
little one is cunning, but as this is to be used as a blot- 
ting pad a large one is more practical. The ehildren cut 
them out in the same way that they did the stockings, 
and selected their own coloring. Here again was chance 
for individuality. Some liked a white mitten with black 
stitching, brightened by a bit of gay ribbon, and others 
colored theirs and matched or contrasted the bow, as 
they chose. We cut one cover and two blotting leaves. 

Figure 3 was a source of great merriment and the chil- 
dren greatly enjoy making this pussy cat match scratcher. 
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We used red cardboard for mounting and it was very 
effective in contrast with the black cat, but the brown 
ae gray backs of tablets will answer if this is not to be 


After the cats were cut out, which I had traced on 
the back of the sandpa- 
per, they were pasted on 
the mounts and the whisk- 
ers and horizon line 
drawn with pen and ink. 
The children could have will al 
done the tracing them- 
selves, but I did it in 
order to economize the 
sandpaper. We hung 
the scratchers with black 
or red ribbon. 

The envelope (Fig. 4) 
is another blotter in dis- 
guise, or it may be made 
into a booklet if prefer- 
able. We made the cover 
in one piece and sewed it 
like a book, so as not to 
mar its life-like appear- Fic. 3 
ance with an inappropri- satin 
ate bow. The children brought old stamps and pasted in 
the corners as on an envelope. We canceled them with 
the three lines, as in the illustration, and each one ad- 
dressed his card to the person he intended it for. 

The calendar (Fig. 5) should really be made early in 
the season when fresh leaves may be had for models but 
it can be made later from pressed leaves. If made some 
time before Christmas put the paintings away and let the 
children do the remainder of the work later. 

In a primary grade it is better to let the children 
trace the form and then color them as nearly as possible 
like the real leaf. Allow the leaves to dry before cut- 
ting them out. The calendar may have twelve leaves 
or six, three, four, or two. The twelve are of course the 
prettiest but rather too much for second grade children 
to attempt. Use green or scarlet ribbon to string them. 
































Fig. 4. 


Figure six is a screen-shaped Christmas card the two 
outer panels of which are half as wide as the center one. 















































Fig 5. 
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Fig. 6a. Fig. 6b. 

We painted a spray of evergreen across the outside and 
pasted three pictures on the inside of the panels. The 
smallest size of Brown or Perry pictures in Christmas 
subjects would be pretty for this but we brought little 
cards and cut-out pictures and made some very attrac- 
tive cards of them. A spray of holly or black elderber- 
ries would be pretty in place of the evergreen. The el- 
derberries, a spray of which is illustrated, are vivid 
scarlet. Mix quite a little yellow with the crimson to 
paint them. 


Figures seven and eight are clothespin dolls, the 
brownie intended for a napkin holder. The girls will en- 
joy making the clothespin lady and the boys will like to 
make the brownie. Choose clothespins with as large 
heads as possible. Some of the children with a little 
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blackboard help from the teacher, will be able to draw 
the faces themselves. Others may need to have them 
drawn for them. The brownies suit is painted on him, 
except the cap which is made of a bit of cloth with a 
worsted tassel. The lady's clothes are of cloth and may 
be sewed or tied on. Her dress should be long enough to 
entirely conceal the clothespin. 

Fig. 9 is an envelope photograph frame, or a pretty 
picture may be pasted inside the opening. Have the 
children draw the diagonals very lightly. Draw the 
square (or oblong) opening in the center of the envelope 
and placing a cardboard inside to prevent cutting thru, 
cut the diagonals as far as they run on this square. I 
had to cut one diagonal and the children could do the 
other. Turn these points backward as in the illustration. 
The diagonals are also used as guides for placing the 
holly sprigs. The children can color them if they cannot 
draw them. Colored envelopes, of a pretty tint, may be 
used and no decoration will be necessary. 

Fig. 10 is another suggestion for a Christmas card. 
The spaces may be filled with a quotation or word of 
greeting written by the children or may have a pen and 
ink drawing or a picture. The children of my room 
made one for a well loved singing teacher, each contribut- 
ing one card with their name carefully inscribed in the 
space. Great was their delight when she stood on tiptoe 
and the forty little tokens of loving remembrance un- 
folded themselves to the floor. 

Fig. 11 is a cornucopia cut according to the pattern 
B. instead of the orthodox way. This is in order that 
the lacing may come at the side and leave a clear space 
for the decoration. The children gave these to their 
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A Sprig of Holly. 





Fig. 11b. Cornucopia pattern. 
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A cablegram reports the death of Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, on December 6, at Paris. She was an accom- 
plished, brilliant, and thoroly practical teacher, and the 
best known ard most popular of the women educators of 
New England. She was much in demand as a public 
speaker. 

Mrs. Palmer was born in Colesville, N. Y., in 1855. 
After graduating from the University of Michigan, she 
taught successively at Lake Geneva, Wis.; Saginaw, 
Mich.; and Wellesley college. From 1881 to 1887, she 
was president of the latter institution. Later, she acted 
as dean of the Woman’s Department of the University 
of Chicago. She was the commissioner of Massachusetts 
to the World’s Fair at Chicago, a member of the Massa- 
chusetts state board of education, president of the 
Woman’s Educational Association of Boston, trustee of 
Wellesley college, president of the corporation of the 
Institute for Girls, in Spain, and held many other po- 
sitions of responsibility and honor. She was the wife of 
Prof. George Herbert Palmer, of Harvard university. 
This wonderful woman will be greatly missed, for she 
lent the power of her influence to many progressive 
movements for the betterment of the public schools. 

PI 


The Rochester Superintendency. 


The news of Mr. Charles B. Gilbert’s resignation as 
superintendent of schools of Rochester, N. Y., to become 
the manager of the educational department of D. Apple- 
ton & Company, will be read with surprise and regret. 
He is essentially a man of action. He has twice demon- 
strated, under peculiarly difficult conditions, his remark- 
able power of transforming a large system of public 
instruction, so that from the kindergarten thru the high 
school his convictions are seen at work. Heis always 
sure of himself, knows what he wants, and gets what he 
wants. It is unfortunate that the possibilities, especially 
of the elementary school field, could not induce him to 
extend his labors to many other places where his peculiar 
strength might work salutary changes. Financially, no 
doubt, he could not do anywhere better than in the posi- 
tion upon which he will enter February first. Outside 
of the great university presidencies, there is no man in 
the school field as well rewarded in a material sense. The 
Rochester school people, the board, and parents of school 
children are sorry to have him go, and his resignation 
was reluctantly accepted. One of the Rochester papers 
writes that “his acceptability to the board and with the 
great body of Rochester’s citizens has never been ques- 
tioned.” “There can be no question,” the same editorial 
reads on, “as to the fine professional qualifications and 
rare inspirational influence of the retiring superintendent; 
he has imparted a tone and a quality to the school sys- 
tem of the city which it sadly lacked before.” 

On the other hand, it is with pleasure that we announce 
the election of Dr. Edward R. Shaw as Mr. Gilbert’s 
successor at the head of the Rochester cify school sys- 
tem,—all the more so because the election came to him 
unsought for, and without his entering the contest as a 
candidate. The only man who besides him received a 
vote was Prin. George H. Walden, of one of the city 
schools, an estimable teacher, well worthy of the promo- 
tion his friends had intended for him. The present 
school board is composed of a majority of high-minded, 
genuine friends of the schools, sincerely and intelligently 
interested in the improvement of public instruction. 
Under the leadership of Professor Forbes, only questions 
touching the real welfare of the schools were permitted 
to influence the choice of Mr. Gilbert’s successor. Dr. 


Shaw will begin his new work on February first, much to 
the regret of his hundreds of students in the New York 
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University School of Pedagogy, which institution he 
made respected by the educators of the country, by un- 
failing devotion to its best interests. Even tho the ex- 
asperatingly crotchety policy of the aged chancellor of 
the university in dealing with the administrative affairs 
of the school must have proved a sore trial to him, he 
remained at his post bravely bearing the burdens for 
the sake of seeing the school safely past the dangerous 
rocks upon which some months ago it seemed to be 
threatened to go to pieces. His classes this year have 
been the largest of probably any university department 
of pedagogy in the country. The courses he gave in 
methods of teaching and in school management have 
been increasingly popular. If there were any indications 
of greater promise of useful activity in the university, 
even the higher salary of the superintendency could not 
have induced him to leave, but under the circumstances 
he felt it incumbent upon him to accept the call. The 
Rochester people are glad to get him, as they are assured 
that he is a personal friend of Mr. Gilbert and in thoro 
sympathy with his educational ideas and methods. 
EP 


The Next Joint Convention. 


It would seem as if the disastrous consequences of 
Brother Winship’s prognostications with reference to the 
joint meeting of Massachusetts and New York superin- 
tendents, which proved so splendid a success at Albany, 
last October, should have made him somewhat cautious 
on this particular ‘point. But the fascination of being 
with Saul and the rest of the prophets is worth even the 
risk of being wrong nine times in ten. As a matter of 
fact, there has been no decision whatever that another 
joint convention will be held, next year, at Springfield, 
Mass. The real facts are these: The Massachusetts and 
the New England associations of school superintendents 
united, on November 14, in an invitation to New York 
Council of Superintendents, to be with them in Massa- 
chusetts in the fall of 1903. On the strength of the invi- 
tations, Pres. Andrew W. Edson, of the New York coun- 
cil, asked the secretary to address a circular of inquiry 
requesting the New Yorkers to vote on the invitations 
and place of meeting. Now it is not unlikely that either 
Springfield or Boston will be chosen. A few would like 
to go to Pittsfield. The method behind the prophecy 
fixing upon Springfield for 1903 runs something like this: 
N. E. A. at Boston in July (settled); New York superin- 
tendents must meet in Massachusetts, in 1903 (some- 
body’s snap judgment); the union meeting will be held at 
Springfield, in 1903 (logic). 

It is quite possible that the New Yorkers may vote 
as indicated in spite of the prophecy. The situation, 
is about like this: The New York state council meets 
only once a year. It is semi-official, in that it sug- 
gests and formulates necessary and desirable local school 
legislation, and many if not most of the members have 
their expenses to the meeting paid by their boards of ed- 
ucation. The New Yorkers would like nothing better 
than to meet with their New England confreres as fre- 
quently as conditions will permit.- They deeply appre- 
ciate the compliment paid them by the Massachusetts 
educators. They want to renew and keep alive the 
friendly exchange of experiences begun at Albany. As 
to the rest, there is no unanimity as yet. The sense of 
some of the leaders is that there ought to be at least one 
purely local meeting between joint conventions. Other 
things being equal they would prefer to vote for 1904. 
On the other hand, the selection of Niagara Falls as the 
next meeting place, which was made rather carelessly at 
Albany, is not meeting with much favor for various rea- 
sons. In this dilemma the cordial invitation of the New 
Englanders appears doubly attractive and will quite likely 
be accepted. 





In view of the discussion which breaks out at frequent 
intervals over the question of the marriage of women col- 
lege graduates it is interesting to note that only nine per 
cent. of the women graduates in Scotland have married. 
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Patriotic Words. 


President Roosevelt’s message will be read by many 
high school pupils, assuredly, and they will find in it 
many passages descriptive of an ideal manhood. He is 
an earnest patriot, and the sentences we quote are not 
usually found in similar documents: 


“Ours is not the creed of the weakling and the 
coward; ours is the gospel of hope and of high en- 
deavor.” 





Supt. C. B. GILBERT, of Rochester, N. Y. 


Who has accepted a position with D. Appleton & Co., as 
manager of the Educational Department of the 
publishing house, at a salary of $7,000. 


“This nation is seated on a continent flanked by two 
great oceans. It is composed of men, the descendants 
of pioneers, or, in a sense, pioneers themselves; of men 
winnowed out from among the nations of the Old World 
by the energy, the boldness, and love of adventure found 
in their own eager hearts. Such a nation, so placed, will 
surely wrest success from fortune.” 


“Our people, the sons of the men of the Civil war, 
the sons of the men who had iron in their blood, rejoice 
in the present and face the future high of heart and 
resolute of will.” 


“We may either fail greatly or succeed greatly; but 
we cannot avoid the endeavor from which either great 
failure or great success must come.” 


“We do not shrink from the struggle before us.” 


“We know that we can solve them [the problems of 
government] and solve them well, provided only that we 
bring to the solution the qualities of head and heart 
which were shown by the men who, in the days of Wash- 
ington, founded this government and, in the days of Lin- 
coln, preserved it.” 


“We can get good government only upon condition 
that we keep true to the principles upon which the na- 
tion was founded, and judge each man, not as a part of 
a class, but upon his individual merits.” 


“ All that we have a right to ask of any man, rich or 
poor, whatever his creed, his occupation, his birthplace, 
or his residence, is that he shall act well and honorably 
by his neighbor and his country.” 


“We are neither for the rich man as such nor for the 
poor man as such; we are for the upright man, rich or 
poor.” 

“ A fundamental requisite of social efficiency is a high 
standard of individual energy and excellence.” 


“ A fundamental base of civilization is the inviolability 
of property.” 
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“No country has ever occupied a higher plane of na- 
tional well-being than ours at the present moment. 
. . . This industrial development must not be 
checked.” 

“ Stability of economic policy must always be the prime 
economic need of this country.” 


“ Every employer, every wage-worker, must be guar- 
anteed his liberty and his right to do as he likes with his 
property or his labor so long as he does not infringe upon 
the rights of others.” 


EXPON 


It is painful to hear from John A. Hobson, of Oxford 
university, that drinking and gambling have steadily in- 
creased in England during the last half century and are 
on the increase now. Seventy per cent. of the people 
are in the cities where one-third persistently remain in 
abject poverty. These are matters that must deeply in- 
terest all but seven-by-nine pedagogs. This matter was 
at one time made the subject of much discussion by the 
New York State Educational Association, for it is an ed- 
ucational as well as a political question. 

Our civilization is largely the result of education. Let 
the teacher of a class of boys ask himself the sober ques- 
tion, Must these boys become drunkards and beggars? 
And then let him ask what is to prevint this. The 
schooling he is giving them is certain to be a great help 
as they attempt to find their way “amid the encircling 
gloom,” but is it the main reliance? Is it that substantial 
support the public suppose it to be? We justly value 
our public school system, but our prosperity is not the 
result of that alone. 

There are seven influences that enter into the con- 
struction of our state of minds, in other words that edu- 
cate us. These are the school, the home, the public, 
(our companions,) the newspapers, the literature we se- 
lect, the business we follow, and our ideals. Where 
shall the force come from to cause all these to work to- 
gether for the good of the pupils in the schools? That 
is the great question of the day. True, it is not yet 
one that is being seriously debated, but the time is com- 
ing when it will be—it will have to be. 





Dr. EDWARD R. SHAW, of New York University. 
Was elected to succeed Mr. Gilbert as superintendent of 
schools at Rochester, N. Y., to enter upon his new 

. duties on February 1, 1903. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Western Reserve Conference. 


The third annual conference of collegiate and secon- 
dary instructors recently held at Western Reserve uni- 
versity (Cleveland) proved to be among the most impor- 
tant of meetings of this kind ever held in Ohio. “ Pro- 
fessional Training of Secondary School Instructors,” 
“ Problems in Secondary School Administration,” ‘‘ Prob- 
lems in College Administration,” “ How Can the Colleges 
Improve Instruction in Secondary Schools,” were the 
subjects discussed by Supt. S. O. Hartwell, of Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan; Franklin T. Jones, of South High school, 
Cleveland; Dr. H. A. Aikins, of Western Reserve uni- 
versity; Prof. David R. Major, of Ohio State university; 
Prin. C. C. Ballou, of Toledo, Ohio; Prin. M. J. Fletcher, 
of Jamestown, N. Y.; Dr. W. D. McFarland, of Central 
High school, Pittsburg, Pa.; Prin. Thomas B. Lovell, of 
Niagara Falls, New York; Prof. John H. Grove, of Ohio 
Wesleyan university; Prin. C.C. Beazelle, of Central 
High school, Detroit, Mich.; Pres. J. W. Bashford, of 
Ohio Wesleyan university; Pres. Alston Ellis, of Ohio 
university; Pres. W. F. Peirce, of Kenyon college; and 
Pres. W. O. Thompson, of Ohio State university; Prin. 
J. Remsen Bishop, of Walnut Hills High school, Cincin- 
nati, O.; Supt. C. E. Carey, of Warren, O.; Prof. S. E. 
McLennan, of Oberlin college; Supt. N. H. Chaney, of 
Youngstown, O.; Prof. Elias Compton, of Wooster uni- 
versity, and Supt. J. B. Richey, of McKeesport, Pa. 

Perhaps the most important matter brought forward 
was the report of a committee appointed at a previous 
session upon the high school course. Mr. Geo. D. Pet- 
tee, the chairman of the committee, is principal of the 
University school, Cleveland, formerly instructor in Phil- 
lips Andover academy. The report is based upon the 
judgments of nearly two hundred teachers, principals, and 
school superintendents offered in answer to certain spe- 
cific questions sent out by the committee. The report 
lays out a program of work in language, mathematics, 
history, science, and culture, and is designed to cover six 
years, running from the age of twelve and thirteen to 
seventeen and eighteen. The general features of the 
report are (1) the six years of the high school are divided 
into two periods of three years each, one under the name 
lower high school, and the other upper high school. (2) 
No two foreign languages are included in the same peri- 
od, except in one or two instances. (8) French or Ger- 
man is begun in the first of the six years. (4) Algebra 
and geometry are begun in the first of the six years. (5) 
Latin is begun in the third year of the six. (6) Greek 
is not included, but it is assumed that Greek will be be- 
gun in college. (7) It is also assumed that the college 
course will be three years. 

It may be said in general that the whole scheme in- 
cludes a complete curriculum with the triennium as a 
unit of distribution. The lower primary school covers 
three years, from six to nine; the upper grammar school 
three years, from nine to twelve; the lower high school 
three years, from twelve to fifteen; and the upper high 
school the years from fifteen to eighteen; the college or 
technical school three years, from eighteen to twenty-one; 
the professional or graduate school from twenty-one to 
twenty-four. a 

The report is exceedingly significant. It was voted to 
be made the subject of discussion at the time of the ses- 
sion of the conference to be held in Western Reserve 
university in a year. 

One of the most important presentations made in the 
conference was by President Thompson, of the Ohio state 
university. He spoke of the college problems, in part, as 
follows: 

“Under existing conditions, the president, more than 
any other one person, is held responsible in the public 
mind for everything that pertains to the administration 
of the college. Behind him the trustees are shielded on 


the theory that they approve his policy so long as he re- 
Members of the faculty are wielding an 


mains in office. 


increasing influence upon public sentiment, but conditions 
will never exist that will relieve the president from being 
the public and official representative of the educational 
theory and the public policy of the institution. 

“Of the problems that confront the administration, I 
mention, first, The Quality of Education. This is not 
wholly an ethical question. It is not a question whether 
a college is standing for high ideals, and whether it aims 
to produce high character and good citizenship. These 
things have been secured outside of college walls, and 
we hope that conditions may remain so that these results 
may always be reached outside of the college. Inside the 
college we must face the problem of making better char- 
acter and greater efficiency than can be made without 
the college. The student must become more of a man 
because of the college experience than is possible with- 
out it. There is a certain “margin of profit,” so to 
speak, that must be realized by reason of college training 
which will justify the expenditure of time and money de- 
manded by. the college. The institution must be admin- 
istered in such a way as to appeal to rational and intelli- 
gent men. The extremes of abstract theory and super- 
ficial utilitarianism must alike be avoided. The college 
must be at once the servant and the leader of the 
people. 

“Second, The Problem of Salaries. Most presidents 
find themselves compelled to advertise first-grade faculties 
on fourth-grade salaries. The administration must face 
the comparative merits of men, the comparative merits 
of departments, the comparative importance of subjects, 
and be prepared to put a commercial value upon things 
not commercial in their nature, and satisfy at once the © 
crying demand of the laborer who is worthy of his hire 
and an unappreciative public sentiment which regards 
the salary as a sinecure. 

“Third, The Problem of Equipment. The demands of 
modern education are so numerous in laboratory and li- 
brary that there seems to be no end to the needs of any 
institution that would maintain a high standard of excel- 
lence. It is true and generally recognized that scientific 
instruction is always expensive; that laboratories are not 
money makers; that libraries consume more than they 
produce, but not so generally recognized that even a dead 
language must be enlivened by means of the stereopticon 
and an art gallery. We have fallen upon times when the 
teacher is almost submerged in equipment. Moreover, 
the increasing number of students and increasing sub- 
jects of study and investigation, make the problem of 
administering the revenues, determining the teaching 
force, and providing facilities for instruction most per- 
plexing. How much, if any, of these things, is really 
desirable, or absolutely necessary, and even justifiable, is 
no light question. 

“Fourth, The Problem of Athletics. A distinguished 
college president has said of one of our oldest institu- 
tions, that athleticism and luxury are sapping its intellec- 
tual life. Very few subjects in the college curriculum 
receive as much consideration at the hands of the faculty 
members of the athletic board as the subject of athletics. 
Prohibition would be as futile as unlimited liberty. The 
problem of securing a righteous reign of law, and a 
proper regard for the old maxim of temperance in all 
things, is extremely difficult in athletics. 

“The last problem I need to refer to-is the Problem of 
Economy. In college administration it is easier to secure 
money than it is to spend it wisely; to secure adequate 
returns for the money expended is a difficult problem. 
This phase of the question has not been much discussed. 
The enormous investments in colleges will need to justi- 
fy themselves on the score of a careful use of the reven- 
ues. Hitherto each college has demanded money because 
some other one has it, and the conclusion na_ been, with- 
out question, that large revenues are absolutely neces- 
sary. Specifications are not common in connection with 
these requests. The college president must stand for a 
wise economy of revenue.” 
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The Value of Going to College. 


President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton university, in 
addressing the New Jersey High School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation on “The Meaning of a University Education,” 
said in part: 

Men who have achieved great success in life without col- 
lege education will say that there is nothing to be gained 
by devoting four years of one’s life to the curriculum of a 
university. Those four years are an integral and consistent 
part of a young man’s life. Every man who is worth his 
salt feels at some time that his life is too narrow for him, so 
he reads books to enlarge his horizon. He reads books for 
the seeing of the whole map of life, the main roads and the 
bypaths alike, the sorrows and joys and tragedies that men 
have That is why a man goes to college, for he can’t 
learn it elsewhere. 

The danger of the United States is aa. adanger 
arising from the fact that one part of the country will not 
understand the other parts. e breaking down of these 
sectional, non-comprehending, non-sympathizing barriers is 
one of the most beneficial effects of a college course. 

One does not go to college to sit under tutors and count 
periods of recitation. One goes to get at things, to learn 
something, irrespective of teachers and lecturers. 

What is better yet is the intellectual companionships and 
comradeships one forms at college, and when I have said 
that, I have reached the gist of the matter. What one gets 
in college—and it s the best—is this: Comradeships formed 
at school are too short and otherwise inadequate. And if a 
boy lives in the cities and goes to his college lecture on a 
street car he is not beyond the stage of his school period. 
The real breeding of the mind is done in between class hours, 
in the close comradeships of college life, the constant living 
together. After four years of it, it is something you can’t 
get out of a man by force. It is the rubbing of mind with 
mind, the tests of strength, and the challenge of intellect. 
The best thing that has happened in college for ten or fifteen 
— is the fact that the instructors have ceased to be a 

y separate and have become a part of the comradeship of 
the course. 
_ The present age is breeding self-consciousness and egotism 
in men because we insist upon spoiling them, making them 
think that their work is done. Egotism is a sort of intellec- 
tual provincialism that leads one to suppose that the world is 
contained in himself. When a man goes to college we take 
him out of self and make him know the breadth and variety 
of the world—to know how small he really is. 


President Wilson added some new thoughts ‘to his 
arguments for a full course of college life when he ad- 
dressed the Princeton club, of Chicago. He said: 

My hobby is to establish in Princeton university a system 
of tutors like that of England, which shall throw the seniors 
and juniors upon their own resources andstart in them habits 
of independent, self-restraint thinking. By doing this we 
shall give Princeton a distinction such as will remove it en- 
sy from competition by other colleges. 

I do not believe that the natural. carnal man was meant 
to sit down and read a book. I myself would rather see and 
hear things than find them out from the pages of a printed 
book. But it is necessary that we learn of the past and of 
experiences far from us from books. A good tutor or read- 
ing coach can instill into his pupils the desire and the com- 

eship of reading. 

We must set a certain task for the members of the two 
— undergraduate classes and tell them by a certain time 
they must know it. 

A university does not consist of only buildings and of well 
kept lawns, but of environment, comradeship, and associa- 
tion. Ido not believe in the importance of class-room in- 
struction by itself, but in the effect which class-room instruc- 
tion has upon the comradeship and conversation of the cam- 


pus. 

A college course is a question of saturation of these influ- 
ences, not of formal exercise. I do not believe that any man 
can get this saturation in less than four years’ time. 


BPN 
Public Education in Australia. 


The following information concerning the school sys- 
tems of three of the Australian states is gathered from 
Mr. Goyen’s reports to the board of education of Otago, 
New Zealand. The report sums up the results of a 
thoro personal investigation on his part. In South 
Australia primary schools are divided into two main 
classes, public and provisional schools; those having a 
less average attendance than twenty belong to the latter 
category. There are 700 schools in this state, 400 
of which are provisional, in which the work is mostly 
elementary. The educational status of the teachers 
in country, districts is;low. In the public schools 
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principals’ salaries range from $550 to $2,250, according 
to the attendance. The education department has little 
to do with secondary education, this being undertaken 
by private enterprise. 

In Victoria there are 2,009 schools and 2,447 adult 
teachers, assisted by 1,765 pupil teachers or monitors. 

Of the adult teachers 40 per cent. hold the lowest de- 
partmental certificate, the “License to Teach.” Four 
per cent. have honor certificates or degrees. There are 
no secondary schools, tho the teacher is permitted, out 
of school hours, to teach certain secondary subjects, for 
which he is to charge from six to twenty-five cents per 
week. There are a large number of private schools and 
colleges in Victoria, which about one-fifth of the children 
attend. 

There were 2,745 schools in New South Wales in 1900. 
Of these 2,290 were public and half-time schools, 394 
were provisional, 26 house-to-house, and 31 evening 
schools. There were 5,089 teachers of all sorts. Here 
about 8 per cent. had degrees and good training. Sal- 
aries ranged from $500 to $1,750, regulated, as in South 
Australia, by the attendance. The standard of edu- 
cation is somewhat higher than in the previous states, 
but there is no free education except thru bursaries 
and scholarships. The public school fee is six cents 
a week, and the fee for attending any one of the four 
state high schools is $16 a quarter. The state received 
from total fees about $425,000 and spent $3,800,000. 
In Sydney there is a university towards which all teach- 
ing seems to gravitate. The work of the schools 
in New South Wales and in New Zealand is somewhat 
similar, tho in the latter case the English branches are 
more thoro and education is free. In both, French, 
Latin, Euclid, and science form part of the higher cur- 
riculum. | 

PIN 
The Three-Year College Course. 


The discussion of the question of shortening the 
course for the A.B. degree is increasing in interest. 
President Eliot, having turned four years into three, 
undertook to defend his action at the recent meeting of 
New England college presidents at Middlebury, Vermont. 
He showed that by means of work in vacation (which is 
not done, by the way, by undergraduates), by raising the 
standard of admission to the freshman class, by a greater 
intensity of work, the studies of four college years may 
be jammed into three. He fr nkly confessed that he 
was yielding to the pressure of the material world, and 
that the cries of the professional schools were ringing in 
his ears. He meta calm, and apparently exasperating, 
resistance from the presidents and other representatives 
of the small colleges. President Tucker, of Dartmouth, 
pointed to the fact that the proportion of undergraduates 
who were not going to enter professions is increasing, 
and he urged a proper regard for their interests. He 
took a position that must appeal with increasing force 
to those who want an education for the mere sake of its 
discipline and of its enlightenments, that the youth who 
go to college for the training and illumination of the 
course which leads to the B.A. degree have a right to 
demand the full measure of the liberal culture of which 
this degree is the sign and seal. He was followed by the 
president of the Middlebury college, who made a strong 
plea for rifening leisure, which President Eliot rather 
sensitively construed into a plea for idleness. It was, 
however, in reality a strong and convincing statement of 
the claims of the spiritual element of the students. In 
brief, the meeting showed a decided inclination on the 
part of the small college to follow in the way pointed out 
by Williams last summer, at the inauguration of Dr. 
Hopkins, and emphasized a fortnight ago by Pres. Wood- 
row Wilson. at Princeton. There seemed to be fore- 
shadowed an interesting struggle between spirit and 
matter, and it is in keeping with the admirable traditions 
of the small colleges of New England that they are sure 
to give battle for the finer and the spiritual side——Har 
per’s Weekly. 
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The National Federation’s President. 


The chief element in the success of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation has been beyond a doubt the per- 
sonality of its two leaders. The relation of Misses 
Haley and Goggin to their fellow teachers is probably 
unique. However inadequate to their ability and devo- 
tion is their material recompense, they lack nothing in 
appreciation, in absolute confidence, in ready loyalty and 
stanch affection. The man who wrote to the Chicago 
American proposing, for the good of the city, that one 
of these two women be made mayor and the other chief 
of police probably did not voice the wishes of the teach- 
ers, but they agreed with the spirit of his suggestion, 
that Miss Goggin and Miss Haley are worthy of every 
honor that may be offered them. Which goes to show 
how since time began, in every cause the supreme appeal 
is made by personality. 

Miss Haley is a slender little woman, youthful in face 
and manner, graceful, and full of animation. There is 
something charmingly impersonal in her method of at- 
tack. Not only does she quite lose herself in an. argu- 
ment, but her opponent also, except as the tangible evi- 
dence that there is something to oppose. 

She has a quick and ready wit, of which there are many 
specimens preserved in the unwritten annals of the 
Federation. 

In the days when the newspapers used to give sensa- 
tional and more or less fictitious accounts of the Federa- 
tion meetings, a reporter came to Miss Haley for an in- 
terview. She refused it because he had already per- 
verted an account of an important meeting. He tried to 
propitiate her by explaining that he was not responsible 
for the way his notes were altered in the office. “Then,” 
said Miss Haley, “tell your paper to send a man that is 
responsible and I’ll talk to him.” 

After the state supreme court had decided the Federa- 
tion’s mandamus suit against the Board of Equalization, 
Miss Haley was called up one day on the telephone by 
an unknown party who congratulated her effusively on 
her success and wound up with a request for the use of 
her name and her photograph to advertise a well-known 
nerve remedy. As soon as she could get ina word she 
said, before she rang off, “No, you can’t have my picture. 
I did it on my own nerve, and I don’t propose to give 
your tonic the credit.” 

Occasionally in her earnestness Miss Haley says amus- 
ing things when she does not mean to be funny. At a 
large mass meeting called by the teachers in the old Cen- 
tral Music hall, to place the tax fight before the public, 
Bishop Spalding, Miss Jane Addams, the Rev. R. A. 
White, and others had been invited to make addresses. 
Miss Haley spoke first. She began in a business-like 
way: “I shall be as brief as possible, and I will confine 
myself to facts, so as not to encroach upon the ground of 
the other speakers.” There was a ripple of amusement 
along the line of distinguished persons referred to, begin- 
ning with the bishop. The house laughed contagiously, 
and Miss Haley stood smiling back at them with a pleased 
but puzzled expression. 

Before entering upon the lawsuit, which made the 
federation famous, Miss Goggin and Miss Haley con- 
sulted several of the ablest lawyers in Chicago, among 
them one who was afterward retained to defend the State 
Board of Equalization in that very case. He gave them 
some advice as to which corporations among the ten 
thousand listed in Cook county it would be advisable to 
select if suit should be brought. When the case came 
up in court at Springfield, Miss Haley was cross-examined 
by him. None of the lawyers ever made any effort to 
discredit her testimony with regard to the evasion of 
taxes, but this gentleman tried to show that she had dis- 
criminated against certain corporations. He asked her 
repeatedly, Why did you choose this corporation? Why 
did you not choose this other? and she gave every truth- 
ful answer she could, until at last driven to the. wall she 
replied unexpectedly, to the amusement of the court, 
“Because you told me to, Mr.——.” 
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In stating her case against the corporations, Miss 
Haley is clear and vigorous. She presents with amazing 
fluency a fund of knowledge which might well be the 
fruit of a life-long study of finance. But at times she 
is more than fluent, she is eloquent, and this is always 
when she speaks of the children. Then her heart is in 
her voice. Her noble mind and her splendid energy are 
spent in their service now, as much as in the days when 
they gathered round her in the school-room and felt the 
stimulus of her wholesome presence. I spent an hour 
once in that room and their faces were an open book. I 
have often spoken with her about children and their 
needs, and the development of the art and science of 
teaching. It is to be regretted that teachers have not 
yet heard from Margaret Haley on these subjects. She 
has thought deeply and read much and, best of all, she 
has the great all-hoping and all-loving heart which is, 
for the teacher, the better part that shall not be taken 
from her. A. M. M. 

The English Bill. 

The debate on the New Education bill in the house of 
lords created a pathetic scene; the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 81 years of age, spoke, saying that the bill 
would not relieve the church of its heavy financial re- 
sponsibility, but finally said: “ Let the bill pass. We shall 
see how it will work,” and then dropped in his seat, en- 
tirely exhausted. 


Copyright Decision. 

The United States Federal Court of Appeals has ruled 
that the publication of a copyrighted story, without the 
use of the copyright line by the person to whom the 
story has been leased, does not give the right to any 
other person or company to appropriate the story 
for use. The court holds that the copyright of an 
article is property of which one cannot be deprived 
without consent. The opinion of the court concerning 
the copyright is in part as follows: 

“Title to copyright is no more lost by the theft of the 
manuscripts, or piratical publication of it, than is one’s 
title to a horse lost by the stealing of it, or by the unlaw- 
ful sale of it to a stranger. Indeed, the statute with 
scrupulous care nas sought to protect the owner from 
unauthorized use of the subject of the copyright. It has 
hedged about the publication of a copyrighted article, by 
a stranger, restrictions seldom applied to other kinds 
of property.” 

As a result of this decision a large number of damage 
suits will be begun by various papers in the country. 


Siberian Relatives of Our Indians. 

The Jesup North Pacific Exploring Expedition, sent 
out by Morris K. Jesup, president of the American 
Museum of Natural History, has just returned after a 
two years’ trip in northern Siberia. The most remark- 
able work of this expedition is the discovery that there 
are tribes in Siberia which possess characteristics in 
common with the Indians of North America. Some of 
these tribes have legends, language, and customs almost 
identical with those of our Indians. 

The party collected 15,000 specimens which will be 
placed in the American Museum of Natural History. 
Among the specimens is a tusk weighing 220 pounds, 
the largest in the world. There are also eight complete 
sets of iron armor similar to that made in Japan in early 
times. This would seem to prove that northern tribes 
of Siberia and the Japanese are of the same origin. 

PN 

A movement is now on foot in England to improve the 
morale of the teaching profession, to increase its regular 
remuneration, and to secure for approved teachers an 
assurance that their tenure of office shall be permanent. 
The inefficiency of most English teachers is due to the 
fact that they are underpaid. In private schools $200 
a year is not considered too small for an assistant, while 
the best paid teachers below the grade of headmaster 
seldom receive more than $400. -Moreover, there is no 
fixity of tenure in any of these positions. 
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Educational Associations in the United States. 


(Continued from page 468, November 8.) 


TaE Scuonr Jougnat herewith presents a list of teachers’ orgavizations in Boston and the Southern and Central States. 


This is the first 


time that a directory of this ki:d bas been attempted. and the readers will readily pardon whatever tocompleteness they way discover. ‘ihe 


editor would greatly appreciate any corrections nuticed by y: 


Please send intormation concerning associations, officers, number of members, 


oa. 
and specific purposes, to the editorial department, 61 East 9th street, New York. 


BOSTON. 


Boston First Assistants’ Association. 
Boston Masters’ Association, Sec., Lincoln Owen. 
Boston Primary School Teachers’ Association. 
Boston Sub-Masters’ Association. 
Boston Teachers’ Association. 
Boston Teachers’ Retirement Fund Association, Sec., Al- 
fred Bunker. 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


Southern Educational Association. Pres., Col. J. W. 
Nicholson, Louisiana State University; Vice-Pres., W. N. 
Sheats, Fla., State Supt.; Treas., M. M., Ross, Pres. W. 
Va. State Normal school; Sec., Frank M. Smith, Ex-Supt. 
of Tennessee. 

Tennessee State Teachers’ Association. 

Gibson County, Tenn., Educational Association. 

North Carolina State Teachers’ Association. 

Georgia State Teachers’ Association. 

Alabama State Teachers’ Association. 

Louisiana State Teachers’ Association. 

New Orleans, La., Teachers’ Benevolent Association. 

New Orleans, La., Educational Association. 

New Orleans, La., Teachers’ Educational and Progressive 
League. 

New Orleans, La., Kindergarten Club. 

New Orleans, La., Teachers’ Guild. 

New Orleans, La., Teachers’ Pension League. 

Arkansas State Teachers’ Association. 

Western Arkansas Teachers’ Association. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland. 

Central Association of Physics Teachers, Pres., Chas. H. 
Smith, Hyde Park, H. S., Chicago; 1st Vice-Pres., Franklin 
H. Ayres, Central H. S., Kansas City, Mo.; Sec., C. E. 
Lineberger, Lake View H. S. Chicago ; Treas., E. C. Wood- 
ruff, Lyons township H. S. LaGrange, IIl. 

Tri-State (Ohio, W. Va. and Pa.) Round Table. 

Tri-State (Ohio, Ky. and W. Va.) Teachers’ Association. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. 

Morris County, N. J., Teachers’ Association. Pres., A. F. 
Stauffer, Madison. 

Trenton, N. J., Teachers’ Retirement Association. 

Maryland State Teachers’ Association. 

West Virginia State Teachers’ Association. 

Ohio Valley Round Table. Pres., R. E. Raymon, East 
Liverpool. 

Ohio State Teachers’ Association. Pres., Arthur Powell, 
Steubenville ; Sec., W. H. Kirk, East Cleveland. 

Ohio Principals’ Association. 

Ohio State Association of School Board Members, Pres., 


D. S. Gaskill, Greenville ; Sec., J. A. Williams, Columbus. 
Ohio State Association of School Examiners. Pres., Ed- 
win M. Craig, Sabina; Sec., J. L. Selbey, Greenville. 

Ohio State Association of Township Superintendents. 
Pres., D. H. Barnes, Osborn; Sec., J. R. Clark, Springfield. 

Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association. Pres., W. iH Maurer, 
Steubenville ; Sec., Myrtle Young, Roscoe. 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association. Pres., Bettie 
A. Dutton, Cleveland ; Sec., F. Schnee, Cuyahoga Falls. 

Southeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association. Pres., M. A. 
Henson, McArthur ; Sec., G. W. Pilchard, Pomeroy. 

Central Ohio Teachers’ Association. Pres., William 
Werthner, Dayton; Sec., Mary L. Pratt, Delaware. 

Western Ohio Round Table. Pres., T. A. Edwards, Xenia; 
Sec., W. C. Wilson, West Carrollton. 

Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association. Pres., W. W. 
Chalmers, Toledo; Sec., Mame I. Gleason, Defiance. 

Northwestern Ohio Round Table. Pres., J. P. Sharkey, 
Van Wert ; Sec., Kate Jameson, Perrysburg. 

Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association. Pres., F. B. 
Dyer, Cincinnati; Sec., Lucy E. Blackburn, Lebanon. 

Hamilton County, Ohio, Teachers’ Association. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Teachers’ Association. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Teachers’ Club. 

Indiana State Teachers’ Association. 

Indiana State Town and City Superintendents’ Association. 

Crawford County, Ind., Teachers’ Association. Pres., 
Supt., C. A. Robertson; Vice-Pres., E. L. Weathers ; Sec., 
Addie Parr. 

Kentucky State Teachers’ Association. 

Michigan Upper Peninsula Educational Association. 

Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association. 

Wisconsin State Association of County Superintendents. 

Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 

Minnesota Educational Association. Pres., S. J. Race, 
Redwood Falls; Gen. Sec., J. C. Bryant, St. Paul; Rec. 
Sec., H. M. Stanford, Moorehead; Treas., E. T. Carroll, 
Grand Rapids. 


Southeastern Minnesota Educational Association. 

Eastern Iowa Teachers’ Association. 

Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ Association. 

Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ Association. 

Southwest Iowa Educational Association. 

Western Missouri Teachers’ Association. 

Kansas State Teachers’ Association. Pres., Joseph H. 
Hill; 1st Vice-Pres., John W. Wilson; 2d Vice-Pres., W. 
M. Fisher ; 3d Vice-Pres., W. F. Murray ; Sec., State Supt. 
Frank Nelson. 

Central Kansas Teachers’ Association. 

Southwest Kansas Teachers’ Association. 

Nebraska State Teachers’ Association. 

Nebraska State Schoolmasters’ Club. 

Southwest Nebraska Educational Association. 

South Dakota State Educational Association. 


(To be continued. ) 
ERPON 


Coming Meetings. 

Secretaries of teachers’ organizations are requested to 
notify the editor of dates of meetings, election of officers, 
and errors or omissions in this list. 

Dec. 22-28.—Western Arkansas Teachers’ Association, at 
Fort Smith. 

Dec. 22-24.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association, at Col- 
orado Springs. 

Dec. 22-24.—Washington State Teachers’ Association at 
Seattle. 

Dec. 23-24.—Oklahoma Territorial Teachers’ Association, 
at Oklahoma City. 

Dec. 26-27.—North Texas Colored Teachers’ Association, at 
Gainesville. 

Dec. 26-30.—American Historical Association, at Phila- 
delphia. Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, president. 

ec. 29-31.—New York State Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, at Syracuse. 

Dec. 29-31.—New York State Council of Grammar School 
Principals, Orson Warren, Elmira, president, at Syracuse. 

Dec. 29-31.—New York State Training Teachers’ Confer- 
ence. Richard A. Searing, Rochester Normal Training school, 
president, at Syracuse. 

Dec. 30-31.—New York State Science Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Dr. William Hallock, Columbia university, president, 
at Syracuse. 

Dec. 29-31.—South Dakota State Educational Association, 
at Mitchell. 

Dec. 29-31.—Idaho State Teachers’ Association, at Weiser. 

Dec. 29-31.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, at To- 
peka. Joseph H. Hill, president. 

Dec. 29-31.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, ; at 
Bozeman. 

Dec. 30-31.—Maine State Teachers’ Association, at Water- 


ville. 

Dec. 30-31.—Michigan State Teachers’ Association, at 
—, 

ec. 29-Jan. 3.—California Teachers’ Association, at Los 

Angeles. A. E. Shumate, president. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 2.—Nebraska State Teachers’ { Association, 
at Lincoln. _ 

Dec. 31-Jan. 2.—Minnesota State Educational Association, 
at St. Paul. 

Dec. 29-31.—Association of American Universities, at 
Columbia university, New York. 

Dec. 29-31.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, at 
Trenton. 

Dec. 29-Jan. 1.—Florida State Teachers’ Association, at 
Orlando. 

Dec. 29-31.—Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, at 
Baton Rouge. 
ny 29-31.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at St. 

uis. 


Dec. 29-31.—Texas State Teachers’ Association, at Austin. 
—_ 29-31. —Indiana State Teachers’ Association, at Indian- 
apolis. . 
‘ a? 29-31. —Illinois State Teachers’ Association, at Spring- 
eld. 


Dec. 29-31.— Wisconsin State Teachers’ and County Super- 
intendents Associations, at Milwaukee. 

Dec. 29-31.—National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dec. 29-31.—North Dakota State Teachers’ Association, at 
fargo. 

CHRISTMAS WEEK. 

Ohio State Association of Township Superintendents at 
Columbus. D. H. Barnes, Osborn, president. 

Ohio State Association of School Examiners, at Columbus. 
Edwin M. Craig, Sabina, president. 

Southern Association of Elocutionists, at Atlanta, Ga. 
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New York City and Vicinity. 


The feature of the next regular meet- 
ing of the Schoolmasters’ Club, to beheld 
at the St. Denis on December 13, 
will be an address by Dr. Henry Houck, 
assistant state superintendent of schools 
of Pennsylvania, on ‘‘The Ideal Schoo- 
Master.”’ 


Prof. Alfred G. Compton was installed 
as president pro tem. of the College of 
the City of New York on December 1. 
Professor Compton was a member of the 
first class to graduate from the college in 
1857. Since that time he has filled var- 
ious positions on the teaching corps of 
the college, as professor of applied 
mathematics and physics, and he is now 
the head of the latter department. 


Columbia university library has re- 
ceived as an addition a book valuable in 
its historical connection with that insti- 
tution. This is a copy of'a work by 
Samuel Johnson, the first president of 
—— college. It is an elementary phil- 
osophy entitled ‘‘ Noetica and Ethica,”’’ 

rinted by Benjamin Franklin in 1752. 
was used as a text-book in Kings col- 
ege. 


The police of Brooklyn are aiding in a 
search for Miss Regina Boyesen, a 
teacher of Shore road and Voorhees 
avenue, Sheepshead Bay. She disap- 

eared on December 2 and no cause can 

e assigned for her absence. 


On December 3 Miss Lucy Duffy, a 
teacher in the public school at West End 
avenue and a 9 og street, repri- 
manded several boys. That evening her 
house was bombarded with bricks and 
bottles. The Gerry society has some of 
the boysin charge and the —— hold the 
leader, Peter Vezenia, aged ten. 


Supt. William H. Maxwell has been 
chosen by President Harper, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to deliver the principal 
address at the autumn convocation. r. 
Maxwell will deliver his address on Dec. 
16. 


James H. Hyslop, professor of logic 
and ethics in Columbia university, has 
resigned. He has been at Columbia for 
thirteen years and is widely known for 
his psychical researches. He is a gradu- 
ate of West Geneva college, of North- 
wood, Ohio, and has taught at Columbia, 
Smith college, Bucknell, and in the New 
York public schools. He is a member of 
the American Psychological Association. 


The committee on the prevention of 
tuberculosis of The Charity Organization 
Society has arranged a series of lectures, 
to be held at the United Charities build- 
ing, for the dissemination of knowledge 
about the disease. Among the lectures 
of special interest to educators are 
‘“Tuberculosis and Children,’’ on March 9 
and ‘‘ Sanatoria and Climatic Influence,’’ 
April 13. 


In speaking before the seventh annual 
meeting of the Public Education Associa- 
tion, President Butler, of Columbia uni- 
versity, said that the law which makes 
the appointment of teachers in New 
York city dependent upon merit, and 
prevents their removal without cause, is 
worthy of the support of all good citizens. 
He discussed also the value of a properly 
regulated public school system to a 
municipality, — the system in 
vogue in New York, and concluded with 
a plea for the teachers to make a desper- 
ate attempt to preserve the individualities 
of the children entrusted to their care. 


The National Conference of Jewish 
Charities has founded two schvlarships 
at Columbia university to train men and 
women in sociological work for the ad- 
ministration of charities in New York 
and ——. A third scholarship is to 
be established at Johns Hopkins for work- 
ers in the South. 


College Men in Politics. 


In the recent election held in New York 
city 93 out of 259 candidates voted for were 
college graduates coming from 38 dif- 
ferent colleges and universities. The 
Republican ticket included 47 college 
graduates as against 46 on the other 
tickets. Columbia was represented by 
29 alumni; New York university, by 21; 
the college of the City of New York, b 
9; Yale, by 10; Harvard, by 4; Cornell, 
by 3, and Princeton, by 2. 

Other institutions furnished graduates 
as follows: St. Francis Xavier, 4; Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn Polytechnic insti- 
tutes, 3 each; New York Law school, 11; 
Amherst, Brown, Fordham, Albany Law 
school, Williams, and Long Island Col- 
lege hospital, 2 each; Emory, George- 
town St. Mary’s, Buffalo Law, Cort- 
land, Normal school, St. Lawrence, St. 
Stephens, University of Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, Virginia, and Hamilton, 1 each. 


Opposed to Sunday Concerts. 


The Presbyterian clergy is increasingly 
opposed to the opening of public school 
buildings for Sunday concerts. They feel 
that if these concerts become a regular 
feature they will have a tendency to sec- 
ularize the Sabbath. The New York 
Presbytery has appointed a committee to 
investigate this subject. 

The chairman, the Rev. Dr. David G. 
Wylie, gives the views of the clergy on 
this subject as follows: ‘‘ We wishto learn 
the exact purpose and character of the 
concerts. If they are in thenature of an 
entertainment, or if the music is chiefly 
of a secular order, they will be ve 
strongly opposed. I believe the churches 
and Sunday schools are able to take care 
of the religious work, and anything which 

artakes of the nature of a show would 

ave a tendency to draw young people 
away, and would be adetriment. Raker 
than place the school buildings at the dis- 
posal of an association, I think it would 
be better to adopt a custom that has pre- 
vailed to some extent in England and 
Canada, and allow a denomination to have 
the use of a school on a Sunday afternoon 
for its own people.’’ 


Janitor Service. 


The Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion held a hearing on December 5 to de- 
termine why the helpers of janitorsin the 
public schools should not put under 
civil service rules. At present the jani- 
tors are supposed to hire their own help- 
ers, but there have been many complaints 
against the abuses that have grown 
around this system. Often the janitors 
are supposed to provide day and night 
forces, but they seldom hire more than a 
single shift. 

Miss S. Fairchild, of the Public Educa- 
tion Association, said that altho the jan- 
itors are supposed to furnish matrons in 
girls’ schools, investigations show that 
seventy per cent. of such schools are 
without matrons. 


~ Lines of Progress. 


R. F. Cutting, in behalf of the Citizens’ 
Union, discusses the work of the board 
of education for the past year as follows: 

‘*Seven new school-houses have been 
opened and five others will be ready for 
use before the end of the year, furnishing 
accomodations for 17,200 pupils. New 
buildings to be completed in 1903 will pro- 
vide 32,500 additional sittings; contracts 
for buildings which will seat 30,000 more 
will be let before Jan. 1, 1903. Forty- 
three buildings and rooms have been 
rented providing accommodations for 
4,230 children, many of these are for 
kindergartens. The department is able 
to claim that substantially all children 
over six years of age are provided for. 


Thru the gm of the controller 
employees of the department have re- 
ceived their salaries more promptly than 
ever before. Competitive examination 
has been made the sole avenue of promo- 
tion, and so far as possible ‘‘ influence’’ 
has been eliminated in the appointment 
of teachers. ’ 

In addition to the annual appropriation 
for current expenses, which amounted 
this year to over $20,000,000 the largest 
sum ever set apart for education pur- 
ven the department secured from the 

ard of estimate and apportionment a 
bond issue of $6,000,000, of which approx- 
imately $2,000,000 was set aside for sites 
and $4,000,000 for buildings.’’ 


College Christmas Banquet. 


A Christmas banquet for the faculties 
and graduates of fourteen American uni- 
versities will be held in New York cit, 
on Dec. 30, in connection with the fourt 
annual conference of the Association of 
American Universities. 

Graduates of the following institutions 
have been invited to attend thru the sev- 
eral alumni associations and university 

residents: Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 

rinceton, Pennsylvania, California, 
Clark, Wisconsin, Leland Stanford, Jr., 
Michigan, Chicago, Cornell, Johns Hop- 
kins, and the Catholic University of 
America. President Nicholas Murray 
Butler will be the toastmaster. 


New Ethical Culture School. 


The cornerstone of the new building of 
the Ethical Culture school was laid on 
Saturday November 22. Mayor Low and 


ry Dr. Felix Adler were the speakers at the 


ceremony. 

Mayor Low spoke in part as follows: 

‘There are public reasons why it is 
becoming that the mayor of New York 
should be present on this occasion. It 
should be known to all of you that these 
schools have been the first to introduce 
kindergarten work in the city and the 
very first to prescribe manual training 
as an important element inschool instruc- 
tion. The example of these schools as 
to manual training has been widely intro- 
duced, not only in this country, but in 
many countries in Europe, because of 
what has been begun here. The fact 
that these schools are identified with 
both calls not only for recognization, but 
for grateful acknowledgment inthe name 
of the people of New York. I congratu- 
late Dr. Adler and all who have been 
associated with him in this work upon 
what they have already accomplished; 
and I fully believe that the larger work 
which this new building will make possi- 
ble will fully justify the hopes of those 
who are contributing in any way to its 
success. I am very sure that the spirit 
of the founder will continue always to 
work | for the social betterment of the 
city.’ 

Dr. Felix Adler, founder of the institu- 
tion and president of the society, said in 

art: 

Pee wenty-five years will have elapsed 
in a few weeks since the first free kin- 
dergarten was established jin the [city of 
New York by this society. From that 
kindergarten a complete school was de- 
veloped, covering the entire period from 
infancy to manhood. 

‘‘The .city of New York is at present 
expanding into almost unimaginable 
splendor. Banks, warehouses, palatial 
mansions are rising on every side. Amid 
all this magnificence, on what grounds 
does a mere school building deserve at- 
tention? On the grounds that all this 
magnificence is empty dross unless a 
noble spirit and purpose be created in 
the community, and it is the business of 
education to create such a spirit. 

‘“‘Among the distinctive characteristics 
that marked this school, the following 
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may be mentioned: It is dedicated to the 
egy that no human being, however 

umble, is negligible; that the better 
nature which is potential in every individ- 
ual is worthy of being actualized. Ethical 
training, without whieh intellectual train- 
ing is a peril rather than a benefit, is 
confessedly the weakest spot in our edu- 
cational system. This school, while doing 
careful justice to all the ordinary branches 
of the curriculum and to manual train- 
ing, science, and art, makes it its special 
object to aid in solving the problem of 
unsectarian moral instruction and train- 


ing. 

““ We believe that the children of the 
wealthy especially are deprived of one of 
the most valuable lessons when educated 
only with members of their own class; 
are deprived of one of the most valuable 
lessons which education can give—namely, 
the lesson of overlooking the artificial 
and meretricious distinctions that divide 
men from one another, and of learnin 
to respect manliness, merit, and wort 
wherever they appear.”’ 


Truant School Supervision. 


Owing to the illness of Associate City 
Supt. Hubbard R. Yetman, in charge of 
truants, Dr. Maxwell has found it neces- 
sary to reorganize the department of 
compulsory education. To this end he 
has assigned Dist. Supt. Clarence E. 
Meleney to take charge of the two tru- 
ant schools in Manhattan and Brooklyn. 
The crowded building in Manhattan will 
be used as a receiving station and the 
Brooklyn farm, considerably extended 
and modernized, will receive those com- 
mitted for any extended time. 

Dr. Maxwell has divided the city into 
truancy districts corresponding with the 
school districts. To these he has assigned 
the attendance officers with orders to re- 
gard the district superintendents as their 
superior heads and the latter will be held 
responsible for these districts. They 
will also try cases for commitment. 

These truancy districts will greatly 
facilitate the trial of truants, as each one 
will be tried in the school district in which 
he attended school. 


Newark Principals Object. 

Supt. A. B. Poland, of the Newark 
public schools, recently directed that the 
school principals should give account of 
their time, in writing, when on duty at 
the schools. This order has caused much 
complaint and the principals may take 
some conce action in the matter. 
They complain that under the present 
system they are mere clerks, to make 
out a multiplicity of reports, and that 
they have so much of this clerical work 
to a that they hardly find time to teach. 
The system of women supervisors is an- 
other ground for complaint and the prin- 
cipals stigmatize this as a ‘‘ spy system.”’ 


Regent’s News. 


The New York State Board of Regents 
have elected the Right Rev. William 
Croswell Doane, chancellor, to succeed 
the late Anson Judd Upson, and Regent 
Whitelaw Reid, vice-chancellor, to suc- 
ceed Bishop Doane. 


The New York State board of regents 
has authorized the state paleontologist 
to purchase the specimens in paleontology 
collected by Dr. Ruedeman. 


On account of the abundant supply. of 
material in New York for original re- 
search in geology, paleontology, and en- 
tomology, the board of regents has in- 
vited the trustees of the Carnegie insti- 
tution to send to the New York state 
museum men fitted to carry on scientific 
investigations under the supervision of 
the director of the museum. 


The state regents have eet the 
action of the Union Free school district 
No. 1, of the town of Deer Park, in ac- 
cepting a gift of $30,000 from Andrew 
Carnegie, for a public library building. 
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Cbicago and Thereabout. 


Promotional examinations will be held 
on December 20. There will also be tests 
for kindergartners, teachers of German 
in elementary, and of commercial sub- 
jects in high schools. 


The superintendent of schools will se- 
lect a hundred teachers for free tuition 
in the Tomlins school of music, which has 
been recently established. Teachers are 
to be chosen who are best qualified to 
transmit the benefits of the course to 
their pupils. 


The injunction suit of Miss Catharine 
Goggin, by which the $249,000 collected 
from public utility corporations has been 
tied up, will probably be settled immedi- 
ately. The money is desired for improve- 
ments in the school system. Miss Gog- 
gin’s injunction was asked for on the 
grounds that the teachers secured the 
money to the city and it should be applied 
to their salaries. 


Six Chicago principals, whose schools 
are situated in the Ghetto, recently pe- 
titioned Superintendent Cooley to allow 
them to mark their pupils present on re- 
ligious holidays. The superintendent has 
passed the petition to the board of educa- 
tion without his recommendation and 
considerable opposition is likely to de- 
velop. 


- The Chicago board of education has 
recommended that $1,500 be appropriated 
for an educational exhibit at the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition. 


The board of education of Chicago has 
ordered the sale or destruction of the fol- 
lowing abandoned school buildings: 

Amerson school, North Fiftieth and 
Austin avenues; Old Ferwood school, 
One Hundred and Fourth and Wallace 
streets; Branch3 of the Gresham school, 
Lowe avenue and Ninety-second street; 
Horner school, Forty-seventh place and 
Aberdeen street; Thomas Hoyne school, 
Cass and Illinois streets; Springer school, 
Wabash avenue and Forty-first street; 
Old W. K. Sullivan school, on leased 
ground at Houston avenue and Kighty- 
third street. 


School-Books in Chicago. 


The teachers are making an organized 
inquiry concerning the texts used in the 
Chicago schools. At present the ‘‘Cen- 
tral Council ’’ is the only organization of 
teachers recognized by the board of edu- 
cation, and this body voted at its meet- 
ing, on December 4, to make a thoro in- 
vestigation of this subject. The council 
is composed of delegates from district 
councils, and the district councils are 
made up of representatives of school 
councils, the latter including the princi- 
pal and teachers of a school. There are 
eighty members of the central council 
which by its composition is thoroly repre- 
sentative. 

At its meeting on December 4, it 
passed two important resolutions. 

The first is as follows: 

‘Resolved, That it is the consensus of 
opinion of this —_ that the teachers 
and principals should be consulted by the 
authorities in the selection of suitable 
text-books for the school system.”’ 

The second resolution authorizes the 
executive committee of the council to in- 
vestigate and make a detailed report, 
giving all laws regarding the selection 
and retention of text-books; all rules of 
the board of education regarding text- 
books, and a statement from Superinten- 
dent Cooley or other officials as to text- 
books now in use. 


Physics Teachers at Chicago. 


The Central Association of Physics 
Teachers met in Chicago on November 28 
and 29. Pres. Charles H. Smith declared 


in his address that in this age a knowl- - - 
edge of physics is almost as essential to 
success as an understanding of arith- 
metic. The secondary schools, instead 
of devoting so much time to instructing 
a — in the exercises required by the 
colleges, should be spending the greater 
part of the time in teaching the pupil 
physics for every-day life. 

He made the following suggestions: 

“«That ee be taught in all second- 
ary schools. 

“‘That schools in the smaller cities be 
—— with better laboratories. 

‘‘That the association publish a mod- 
ern text-book and manual on physics 
correlated with algebra, geometry, and 
chemistry. 

‘“‘That the association be federated 
with similar associations in this country 
with the idea of forming a national or- 
ganization. 

‘‘That efforts be made to secure uni- 
formity of methods in teaching physics.’’ 

The remainder of the sessions was de- 
voted to the discussion of technical sub- 
jects and methods of teaching. 


Child Labor in Illinois. 


Educators of Illinois are being urged 
to do all in their power to aid the pro- 
posed child-labor bill. This bill provides 
for an educational test for all children 
before beginning to work; it provides for 
an effective affidavit which will prevent 
those under fourteen from getting work 
under false statements, and it will stop 
child night work. 

The facts prove the great necessity for 
such legislation, for Illinois has practically 
no law on this subject. Illiteracy is on 
the increase in the state. In 1890 the 
eensus placed it fifth in rank among 
states, counting the persons between ten 
and fourteen who can read and write. 
The census of 1900 shows that it has 
dropped to fifteenth in the list. 

ew children ever finish the course of 
study. In 1900-1901 there were 47,410 
children in the first school grade, and in 
the eighth grade but 9,987. There are 
at present 19,000 children in the state 
who are at work, one-third of them being 
under fourteen. In 1901 there was an 
increase of 5,583 children employed over 
the figures for the previous year. 

Figures like these prove the necessity 
for some law on this important subject. 


Chicago University Honored. 


The gift of a large collection of edition 
de luxe volumes, mostly historical and 
scientific, is the expression of apprecia- 
tion received by the University of Chica- 
go for its active participation in the 
movement to establish closer educational 
relations between France and this coun- 
try. The French government publishes 
scientific treatises and historical mem- 
oirs, which no private publisher could af- 
ford to undertake. No expense is spared 
in the compilation or printing of these 
works, and they are extremely valuable. 
The French minister of public instruc- 
tion, in appreciation of the university’s 
co-operation with French schools, has 
presented to the Chicago school a collec- 
tion of all these works, so far issued. 
Several thousand volumes have already 
been shipped. 


Elevator Girls at U. of C. 


Segregation has been carried so far at 
the University of Chicago, it is reported, 
that the elevator boys have been replaced 
by maids. This has raised a storm of 
— from the co-eds who say their 
ives are a by the change. The 
ae of the new elevator maid 
nearly caused a serious accident in Green 
Hall recently. Miss Martha Lovering 
——— into an elevator shaft, left open 
by the new maid, and had she not grasped 
the side of the elevator cagings would 
have been dashed to death. 
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E.ducational New England. 


At the meeting of the Boston school 
board, on November 25, Robert S. At- 
kins, of Quincy, was appointed submas- 
ter of the Thomas N. Hart school. 

For some years appointments have 
been confined to the list of teachers hold- 
ing the certificate of qualification from 
the supervisors A new regulation has 
been passed, however, directing a special 
examination to be given by the super- 
visors in cases of this kind. 

Quincy, Mass.—Samuel D. Thompson, 
of Bangor, Maine, has been appointed in- 
structor of history in the high school to 
succeed W. T. Tucker, resigned. 

SALEM, Mass.—Mr. Towne, of Farm- 
ington, Me., has been elected principal 
of the Pickering school to succeed Prin- 
cipal Davis who has been appointed a 
submaster in Boston. 

A bill has been presented to the Rhode 
Island legislature which, if it becomes 
a law, will abolish the present school 
committee of Providence. By the terms 
of the bill the control of the public 
schools is to be vested in a board of five 
school commissioners, to be elected by 
the voters of the city every five years. 

The proposed commission is to have the 
management and control of the schools, 
school property, and teachers, solely in 
its hands. 

BROOKLINE.—Mr. W. Stanwood Field 
has resigned his position as principal of 
the Heath school, and M. J. Sherman 
Richardson, of Somerville, has been 
elected his successor. Mr. Field has 
been appointed to a position in Boston. 


ROCKLAND.—Mr. Claude I. Lewis has 
been elected teacher of sciences in the 
high school to succeed Mr. Harrison 
Allen who resigned to go to Waterbury, 
Conn. Mr. Lewis is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural college, at 
Amherst, and of Stn university. He 
has also received a military diploma from 
the United States government. 

WorcEsTER.—Mr Jacob P. Loesberg, 
teacher of German in the English high 
school, has resigned, and Miss Florence 
B. Shepard, of Malden, has been elected 
to fill the vacancy. Miss Shepard is a 
graduate of Boston university and has 


taught in Springfield, Chelsea, and Mal- 
den. She has studied in Germany for 
two years, and a teacher in Germany 
pronounced her one of the most finished 
German scholars, not a native of the 
country, he had ever taught. 


WATERBURY, CONN.—Mr. Harrison 
Allen, of Rockland, Mass., the teacher 
of science in the high school, has been 
elected a teacher in the Waterbury High 
school and has begun his work. 


SALEM.—Prin. Charles G. Davis, of 
the Pickering school, has been elected 
sub-master in one of the Boston schools. 
He came to salem from Lynn, and has 
proved a most successful teacher. 


The law faculty of Harvard universit 
has awarded the Ames prize to Prof. 
John Henry Migmore, a professor and 
dean of Northwestern University Law 
school. This prize consists of $400 and a 
medal awarded for the best law book or 
legal — written in the English lan- 
guage within a stated period. Professor 
Migmore receives the award for his 
‘*Greenleaf on Evidence.”’ 


William Allan Wilde, founder of the 
text-book publishing house of W. A. 
Wilde Company, of Boston, died at his 
home in Malden, Mass., on Dec. 2. He 
was born in Acton, Mass., seventy-five 
years ago. During his early life he was 
a school teacher, and in 1868 he formed 
the W. A. Wilde Publishing House, with 
which he remained until his death. 


Boston university has raised $200,000 
to increase its endowment fund. The 
basis of this was a bequest of the late 
Alden Speare, which amounted to $20,000. 
This bequest was conditional and the uni- 
versity had to raise $200,000 by Dec. 1 
to obtain it. The trustees contributed 
about $50,000 at the last moment and 
thus obtained the larger endowment. 


State Convention Notes. 


The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts State Teachers’ Association was 


held in Tremont Temple, on November 
28. President Lincoln Owen, master of 
the Rice training, Boston, in the chair. 
Prof., Frank_H. McMurry, of Teachers 
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college, spoke on ‘‘ How School Instruc- 
tion can be made Less Theoretical.’’ 

U. S. Commissioner William T. Harris 
discussed ‘‘Some Observations on Phys- 
ical Training in and out of School.’’ 
He would not oppose physical training, 
but he would guard it carefully so that 
one exercise of the will should not follow 
immediately upon another, but that there 
be proper relaxation between. This 
forms a positive objection to the propo- 
sition to do away with the recess and 
place calisthenics in its place. Severe 
mental work, as found in a hard lesson, 
cannot be compensated for by severe 
physical exercise. The recess gives the 
opportunity for spontaneous play both of 
mind and muscle. 

‘‘We must find the proper limits of 
physical exercise. Nervous energy can- 
not be developed by physical training. 
Physical exercise has the best effect when 
carried on socially, in the form of plays 
and games.”’ 

President Eliot, of Harvard nniversity, 
took for his topic ‘‘ The Functions of the 
Larger Educational Conventions,’’ aim- 
ing especially to tell the teachers of the 
state why they should attend the meet- 
ing of the National Educational Associa- 
tion in Boston, next July. 

He said that one of the striking phe- 
nomena of the past forty years is the 
growth and usefulness of educational as- 
sociations. These are of two kinds, 
those that stand on the plane of clubs, 
and such as the associations in New 
England and the Middle States, which 
bring together a large body of educators 
for a common purpose. These are es- 
pecially useful in advancing the general 
scheme of education. 

Rev. William J. Long, of Stamford, 
Conn., also spoke upon ‘‘The Study of 
Nature and Animal Life.’’ 

The closing session was notable for a 
discussion of the proposition to organizea 
federation of all the educational associa- 
tions of the state. 

By a unanimous vote a committee was 
—- to cousider the reorganization 
of ‘the association in the direction of the 
federation of the various educational as- 
sociations in the state. Supt. Louis P. 
Nash, of Holyoke, was chosen president 
for the coming year, and Seth Sears, of 
Boston, secretary. 
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Philippine Developments. 


According to the estimates of the cen- 
sus officials in the ~~ ines there are 
about a million and a half of children for 
whom education must be _ provided. 
Before the Americans came there were 
some schools but, — in Manila, they 
did not amount to much. The civil gov- 
ernment has been building and buying 
school-houses all over the islands and now 
150,000 are attending school every day. 
This is — three times as many as 
ever went to school before in the history 
of the islands. Soeager are many of the 
children to learn that in Manila and some 
other towns, night schools have been es- 
tablished for the older children who have 
to work during the day. Besides the 
children there are 10,000 grown up people 
in the schools learning English. 

At first the teachers from the United 
States found one great trouble in the 
methods in vogue: The children insisted 
in studying their lessons out loud, as they 
had been accustomed to do under the old 
Spanish system. Now American methods 
are usually in use. 

Besides the teachers sent out from this 
country there are 2,000 native teachers 
instructing the children in the primary 
departments of the schools.. From these 
facts it is obvious that a good beginning 
has been made in educating the children 
of our new islands. 





Oberlin college has received a donation 
of $50000 from an unknown source. 
There are conditions attached to the gift 
but President King declines to state them 
as yet. 


Going to Bed Hungry. 


It is All Wrong and Man is the Only 
Creature That Does It. 


The complete emptiness of the stomac’ 
during sleep adds greatly to the amount 
of emaciation, sleeplessness, and general 
weakness so often met with. There is a 
perpetual change of tissues in the body, 
sleeping or waking, and the supply of 
nourishment ought to be somewhat con- 
tinuous and food taken just before re- 
tiring, adds more tissue than is destroyed, 
and increased weight and vigor is the re- 
sult. Dr. W. T. Cathell says: ‘‘All ani- 
mals except man eat before sleep and 
there is no reason in nature why man 
should form the exception to the rule.’’ 

If —_ who are thin, nervous, and 
sleepless would take a light lunch of 
bread and milk or oatmeal and cream, 





and at the same time take a safe, harm- g 


less stomach remedy, like Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets in order to aid the stomach 
In digesting it, the result will be a sur- 
prising increase in weight, strength, and 

eneral vigor. The only drawback has 

een that thin, nervous, dyspeptic — 
cannot digest and assimilate wholesome 
food at night or any other time. For 
such it is absolutely necessary to use 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because the 
will digest the toed, no matter how wea 
the stomach may be, nourishing the body 
and resting the stomach at the same 
time. 

Dr. Stevenson says: ‘‘I depend almost 
entirely upon Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
in treating indigestion, because it is not 
a quack nostrum, and I know just what 
they contain, a combination of vegetable 
essences, pure pepsin, and they cure 
Dyspepsia and stomach troubles because 
they can’t help but cure.’’ Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets are sold by — 
everywhere at fifty cents per package. 
They are in lozenge form, pleasant to 
take, and contain nothing but pure pep- 
sin, vegetable essences, and hemmth, 
scientifically compounded. Your druggist 
bon tell you they give universal satisfac- 

ion. 
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Rhodes Scholarships. 


Dr. G. R. Parkin, the commissioner in 
charge of the Cecil Rhodes scholarships 
in the United States and the British col- 
onies, returned to this country on Novem- 
ber 30. He said in regard to the plans 
for the awards: 

‘There are some two hundred scholar- 
ships to be distributed in the states and 
colonies. I have been at Oxford for sev- 
eral weeks trying to get the wishes of 
the Oxford authorities on the manner of 
distribution. It is a very interesting 
question. There are some twenty-one 
colleges at Oxford, and each wants such 
scholarships as are awarded it to come 
under its own peculiar rules of entrance, 
and so forth. Some prefer to have post- 
graduate and others undergraduate schol- 
arships. For the next year I shall be 
visiting and consulting the leading edu- 
cators of the states and colonies as to 
the best methods of selecting candidates 
for the various scholarships which are 
allotted to their several districts. Each 
of these scholarships carries with it $1,500 
a year for three years, and it is an inter- 
esting question just what class of men is 
going to apply for them. 

‘The first beneficiaries will go to Ox- 
ford in the fall of 1904; consequently the 
final plans for distribution and award will 
be made early that year.’’ 


German Attitude to Rhodes 
Scholarship. 

A commission appointed by Emperor 
William has been making arrangements 
at Oxford for the reception of scholars 
from Germany under the will of the late 
Cecil Rhodes. 

There are, however, constantly increas- 
ing signs that it will be difficult to find 
German students of the best type, who 
are willing to accept these scholarships. 

It was recently resolved at a repre- 
sentative meeting of all the German 
university corps or dueling clubs that 
the members of these organizations 
should have nothing to do with the 
scholarships. Even the students at 
Gottingen the most traditionally Eng- 
lish of all German universities, have de- 
cided not to profit by the Rhodes stipends. 
The attitude of the students as well as of 
other classes of society seems to be one 
of hatred toward England and the re- 
fusal of these scholarships is only an 
illustration of the general feelings in the 
country. 


Struggle for an F.ducation. 

The death of Charles Henry Presho, of 
Ulysses, Pa., a senior in Cornell univer- 
sity, revealed a tale of hardships en- 
ured to obtain funds to go to college. 
His death may be ascribed to the priva- 
tions he has undergone. He went into 
the backwoods and lumber camps, stud- 
ied nights to obtain his preliminary edu- 
cation, and at the same time supported 
his mother. 


Historic Oaks. 


Secreta 
esting seedlings with which to inaugurate 
his distribution of historic trees to the 
educational institutions of the country. 
The promised seedlings were grown near 
St. Louis from acorns which grew on the 
oaks of Peterhoff. These original oaks 
sprang from acorns sent to Alexander II 
by Charles Sumner when the latter heard 
that the Czar had freed the serfs. Thus 
the oak woods which grew in the royal 
gardens at Peterhoff as a monument to 
the cause of freedom will contribute 
their share, by virtue of Secretary Wil- 
son’s project, to teaching the blessings 
of liberty to American boys and girls. 


The University of Michigan is erecting 
anew gery: at acost of $50,000 for 
the study of the first stages of insanity. 
The state is to provide for the mainte- 
nance of this ward. 


Wilson has some very inter-’ 
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Baltimore Notes. 


The facilities of the public bath houses 
have been offered to the school children 
of certain districts free of charge. 


School-houses have been erected at 
Walbrook avenue and Pulaski street, 
Cromwell and Twenty-second streets, 
Lakewood avenue and Orleans street, 
and Johnson and Heath streets. 


A cooking-school is to be established in 
school No. 75, Carrollton avenue, where 
several rooms are available for the pur- 
ge There is but one application on 

le for a cooking-school position and no 
eligible list exists. An examination will 
~ held in the near future to provide such 
a list. 


The committee on rules of the school 
board will endeavor to assist the City 
college authorities in recovering text- 
books that have not been returned by 
pupils who have left school. At present 
all efforts to recover them have been 
without success. The city council is to 
be asked to pass an ordinance that may 
obviate this trouble in the future. 


Miss M. Neto Salom, of school No. 32, 
and Miss Mary A. Troxell, of No. 20, 
kindergarten, have resigned. 


The following teachers have been 
— on the pension roll by the Mary- 
and state board of education: Priscilla 
Jane Owens, Baltimore; William Harri- 
son, Calvert county; William A. Riggin, 
Wicomico county; David Ausherman, 
Frederick county; Rachel A. Hudson, 
Worcester county; Rosala Barrett, Bal- 
timore; Emma Elizabeth Evans, Balti- 
more; John L. Hill, Howard county. 
There are now fifty names on the pen- 
sion list. 


Philadelphia’s Gala Day. 

The dedication of the new building for 
the Central High school in Philadelphia 
was made notable by the presence of 
President Roosevelt and various men 

rominent in state and national affairs. 

he ceremonies were attended by about 
2,000 persons. Mayor Ashbridge ac- 
cepted the building in behalf of the city, 
and Pres. Henry R. Edmunds in behalf 
of the board of education. 

Educational institutions were repre- 
sented at the dedication 2s follows: 

Harvard university, Francis Rawle; 
Swarthmore college, President Swain; 
Trinity college, William H. Appleton and 
Sydney D. Fisher; Wesleyan university, 
Bishop Cyrus D. Foss; Lehigh university, 
President Drown, Prof. C. W. Richards, 
and Professor Stewart; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Dr. Benjamin 
Adams; Rutgers college, Professor Hart; 
Smithsonian institution, William H. 
Phees; Delaware college, Dr. Harper; 
Bryn Mawr college, Dr. H. J. Egminston. 
Charles R. Skinner, superintendent of 
education of New York state, was also 
present. 


Recent Deaths. 

Prof. August Lodeman, for thirty 

ears the holder of the chair of modern 
anguages in the Michigan State Normal 
school at Ypsilanti, died on December 7. 
He was born in Germany, in 1842. He is 
survived by a son, Frank Lodeman, an 
instructor in Cornell university. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—Harry Haskell, a 
founder of the Illinois Wesleyan univer- 
sity, died on December 5. He was a 
pioneer lawyer in central I]linois. 


Dr. Timothy Field Allen, professor of 
materia medica and dean in the New 
York Homeopathic Medical college and a 
fellow in the Academy of Science, died 
at his home on December 5. He was a 
graduate of Amherst college from which 
he received the degrees of A.B., A.M., 
and LL.D. He was the author of many 
works on medicine and botany. 
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Handkerchiefs. 


Initialed Handkerchiefs, 
Irish and Swiss Hand Embroidered 
Handkerchiefs, 

Swiss Embroidered, Hemstitched, Scalloped, 
and Real Lace Edge Handkerchiefs, 
Children’s Hemstitched Initialed 
Handkerchiefs in White and Colors, 
Real Duchesse and Point Handkerchiefs. 
Real Lace Fans. 


Umbrellas, Gloves. 


Droadovy Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





Treats for Minnesota Teachers. 


The fortieth annual session of the Min- 
nesota Educational Association will be 
held in St. Paul, Dec. 31, Jan. 1 and 2. 
An extensive program has been an- 
nounced. Atthe general sessions among 
the principal speakers will be: Dr. Will- 
iam F. Phelps, of Duluth, on ‘‘ The Best 
Methods of Providing for the Self Sup- 

rt of Teachers after the Close of the 

age-earning Period.’’ Pres. David 
Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
university, on ‘‘The Demand of the 
Twentieth Century,’’ and on ‘‘ Agassiz,’’ 
and Pres. Jas. J. Hill, of the Great North- 
ern railroad, on an unannounced subject. 

The association will be divided into 
sections of a high school council, associ- 
ated school boards, child study—elemen- 
tary and kindergarten sections, college 
section, graded school section, music sec- 
tion, and business college section. All 
of these sub-divisions have arranged 
elaborate and helpful programs on their 
own work. The officers who have this 
tremendous convention in charge are: 
Supt. Q. J. Race, Redwood Falls, presi- 
dent; J. C. Bryan, St. Paul, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. H. M. Stanford, 
Moorhead Normal school, recording sec- 
retary; Supt. E. T. Carroll, Grand Rap- 
ids, treasurer. 


Football Man Keeps Order. 


The high school at Stroudsburg, Penn., 
has been notorious for the disorder of its 
pupils. The school directors recently 
elected a foot ball player as a teacher. 
He is right half back Shiffer of the 
Dickinson college football team, and un- 
der his regime order has been restored. 


Normal Schools for Teachers of 
Rural Negroes. 


The need of normal schools thruout the 
South is urgent, says a writer in the 
Southern Workman, and a part of this 
general need is that of normal schools 
for teachers of rural negroes. The edu- 
cation they need is that which will lead 
them to be frugal, self-respecting, and 
os yeoman f and purposefully industrious. 
Each rural ‘school should have, in ad- 
dition to the so-called common branches, 
a course in agriculture, including elemen- 
tary lessons in horticulture, stock and 





poultry raising, gardening, bee culture, 
and dairying, and also elementary courses 
in carpentry, cabinet making, sewing, 
cooking, laundering, and the care of the 
sick. A normal school for teachers of 
rural negroes should, therefore, be in an 
agricultural district; the school should 
own not less than one hundred acres of 
land; and a model farm should be one of 
its leading features. 


Colorado News Letter. 


DENVER, CoL.—The State Teachers’ 
Association will meet at Colorado Springs, 
Dec. 22 to 24. 

Chas. A. Hollingshead, principal of the 
Columbian school, North side schools, 
for more than a_year, was selected by 
the Board of Dist. No. 1, East side 
schools, to succeed Mr. Osenbaugh as 
principal of the Wyman school. This is a 
very flattering compliment to Mr. Hol- 
lingshead. The Wyman school is one of 
the best in the city. 

The State University of Colorado, at 
Boulder, celebrated its quarto-centennial 
last week. President Schurman, of Cor- 
nell, made the principal address. 

If the governor issues his proclamation 
declaring the Rush amendment a part of 
the state constitution the several school 
districts now in and contiguous to 
Denver will become one system, con- 
trolled by one board and one superintend- 
ent. The amendment was adopted by a 
very large majority at the recent elec- 
tion. 

The corporations attack it, claiming it 
to be unconstitutional. Its purpose is to 
make the city of Denver a county and 
to have but one set of officials instead of 
two as at present. It is known as the 
‘‘Home Rule Amendment.”’ 


Anti-Vaccination Uprising. 


Two hundred mothers led their children 
to school on December 4 in Indianapolis. 
They also led them home again. The 
cause of this spectacle was the order that 
all pupils must show a certificate of vac- 
cination. The mothers refused to have 
the children vaccinated and went to 
school with them to ensure their admit- 
tance. They found the schools guarded 
by police and no unvaccinated child was 
allowed to enter. There was much ex- 
citement about the schools but no especial 
demonstration was made. 


Higher Education Pranks. 


Two young Yale students spent the 
night in the Tenderloin police station for 
aaa on Broadway, on December 5. 
They had been celebrating a football vic- 
tory and attempted to continue the game 
with a wet towel and the tall hat of an 
Italian fencing master. A fight followed 
with the result that the three were ar- 
rested. The Yale men were let off with 
a small fine. One of them claimed to be 
the president’s cousin when arrested, but 
was not so certain of the fact when he 
faced the magistrate. 





«intime. Sold by druggists. 
CONSUMPTION 








Pains in the Back 


Are symptoms of a weak, torpid or 
stagnant condition of the kidneys or 
liver, and are a warning it is extremely 
hazardous to neglect, so important 
is a healthy action of these organs. 

They are commonly attended by loss 
of energy, lack of courage, and some- 
times by gloomy foreboding and de- 
spondency. 

“T had pains in my back, could not sleep 


and when I got up in the morning felt 
worse than the night before. I began tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla and now I can 
sleep and get up feeling rested and able to 
do my work. I attribute my cure entirely 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Mrs. J. N. Perry, 
care H. 8. Copeland, Pike Road, Ala. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Cure kidney and liver troubles, relieve 
the back, and build up the whole system. 


Pears 


All sorts of people use it, 





all sorts of stores sell the 
famous English complexion 


soap. Established 1789. 


Sold all over the world. 


The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company jew" york 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


LEADS THEM ALL 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York 


MINERAL SET $3.00 | 4° 
“Common Minerals” 0.60 $f ri 


ooh areh TANS HALES PRICE, 


Send for list and particulars at once 


ROY HOPPING - New York City, 


17th Street, and 4th Avenue. 


qr thirteen years we have published Our Times ex- 
pressly for teachers and schools, It is the pioneercur- 
rent history ae a month, 50c. a year. The 
whole world right up to date—current events, current 














thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts life into the 
study of geography and history sapotely keeps you 
fully posted; sharpens the wits of yourself and your 
pupils as no book does. Subscriptions get it for 40c. 
with this paper. Send us a club (40c. each) and use it in 
rear school this year, as thousands are doing. E. L. 
ELLOGG & Co., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 









sre like Sapolio-They waste $s} 
* them-selves to make the world 
Rbrighter. SAPOLIO is the ui 

electric light of house-cleaning: 'f 
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FREE! 


Special Offer to Readers 


of The School Journal 
good for December. 


A BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED 


China Tea Set 


(56 pieces) 

or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or 
Clock, or Watch and many other 
articles too numerous to mention, 
FREE, with a club order of 20 lbs. 
of our New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 
20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. 
a lb. This advertisement MUST 
accompany order. You will have 
no trouble in getting orders among 
your neighbors and friends for 20 
Ibs. of our celebrated goods. 


The Great American Tea Co., 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. 0. Box 289 NEW YORK, 








ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and 11th Street 
(Opp. Grace Church) NEW YORK 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 





es. 
Centrally located and most convenient to 
amusement aad business districts. 
Of easy access frem depots ana ferries by 
Broadway cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
Cuas. LeiaH, Manager. 


Dr.W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty. Established 1868: Appointment. 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


: OR MACICAL 
Oriental Cream, RMGtH 


Removes Tan, 
Freckles 












y> and 
Fy defies detection. 

On its virtues it 
has stood the test 
o years ; no 
other has, and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name, 
The distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre 
a saidto a lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient): “ As you ladtes will use them, 
T recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last 
six months, using it every day. GOURAUD’S 

OUDRE SUBTPILE removes superfluous 
air without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, ! rop’r, 
8? Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all Drugeiste and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. §., Canada, and Europe. Also 
found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Wanamaker’s, and 
other Fancy Goods Dealers. {Beware of Base Imi- 
tations. 1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 


SCHOOL BELLS UNIVERSITY AND 


vt COLLEGE BELLS. 
Cc a a ‘erms, 
MoSHANE BEL” FOUNDRY, Baltimore. Md. 





Purifies as well 
as beautities the 
skin. No other 
cosmetic like it. 








Miscellany. 


A fire occurred in the North dormitory 
of Colby college early in the morning of 
December 6. It started in the basement 
from a defective flue and spread so 
rapidly that the students were unable to 
save any of their possessions and in 
many cases —_ escaped with their 
lives. The loss will be about $20,000. 


The exhibits of Columbia university 
shown at Paris in 1900, at Buffaloin 1901, 
and at Charleston in 1902 will be improved 
and increased for use at the St. Louis 
exposition next year. A committee of 
or is now worklng on this ex- 

ibit. 


The December issue of the Southern 
Workman contains a noteworthy article 
on the kind of training needed by the 
teachers of rural negroes. In the same 
number is the third paper in a series of 
sociological studies of “*The City Negro,”’ 
by Prof. Kelly Miller, of Washington, D. 
C. Other prominent articles are the re- 
port of the work of the Hampton na- 
ture study bureau and a well illustrated 
paper on the negro artist, Tanner. 


The third annual session of the Southern 
Association of Elocutionists will be held 
= Atlanta, Georgia, December 29, 30, 


The department of City and Borough 
Superintendence of Pennsylvania will 
meet at Harrisburg, Pa., on February 10 
and 11. The department of school di- 
rectors of Pennsylvania will meet in the 
same city on February 12 and 13. 


The class of contemporaneous politics 
at Princeton has been organized into a 
chamber of deputies modeled after the 
French chamber. The seniors constitute 
the conservatives and the juniors, the 
radicals. At present the conservatives 
hold the ministry. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. —The Annual Teach- 
ers’ Institute, was held on Dec. 8 and 9. 
State Supt. Hon. W. W. Stetson, of 
Maine, spoke on ‘‘ Teaching and Educa- 
tion;’’ Prof. Lightner Witmer, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, on ‘‘ Child 
Study,’’ and Miss Frances Young, of Wil- 
mington,and Margaret McCloskey, the su- 
pervisor of primary schools in Newark, 
N. J., on ‘‘ Pedagogy.”’ 


A movement is on foot to establish a 
great negro industrial school at Corona, 
Ala., where the Corona Coal and Iron 
Company employs about a_ thousand 
negroes. Several hundred acres of land 
have been purchased‘ and subscriptions 
have been solicited to erect the necessary 
buildings. 


The University of Georgia has been 
offered a $50,000 building by George 
Foster Peabody, on the conditions that 


a| the legislature appropriate $10,000 a year, 


for two years, to the support of the uni- 
versity and make several changes in the 
library building. These changes would 
enable the trustees to turn New College 
into a dormitory and thus provide room 
for seventy-six new students. 





Antikamnia tablets act primarily on 
the nervous system and are used for re- 
lieving pain. The definition of the word 
‘‘antikamnia ”’ is ‘‘ opposed to pain.’’ In 
neuralgia, be it dental, facial, sciatic, or 
general, the relief afforded by two five- 
grain tablets is safe, certain, and quick. 
Your druggist can supply them. — Univer- 
sity Medical Journal. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRvupP has been nsed for 

OVES sit ¥ N s 
or 
EREECT SUCCESS. It SOO'IHES the CHILD 
OFTENS the GUMS, ALL. 
WIND COLIC, and :s the best remedy for 
RHA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the world 
Be sure to ask for “ Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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Cures Piles 


Without Cutting, Danger, or Detention from 
Work, by a Simple Home Remedy. 


A Priceless Book Sent Free for the 
Asking, 


Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief 
and never fails to cure every form of this 
most troublesome disease. For sale by 
all druggists at 50 cents a package. 
Thousands have been quickly cured. Ask 
your druggist for a package of Pyramid 
Pile Cure, or write for our little book 
which tells all about the cause and cure 
of piles. Write E pw name and address 
plainly on a postal card, mail tothe Pyra- 
mid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., and you 
will receive the book by return mail. 





Albion, Michigan, is the latest city to 
add manual training to the course 0 
study. The work was organized by 
Supervisor George S. Waite, of Kalama- 
zoo and will be under ‘the direction of 
Della Lenz. 


Walter Denison, 
and Roman Archeology at O 
lege during 1901-2 has been appointed 
Junior professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He is a graduate of 
the Ypsilanti high school and of the liter- 
ary department of the University of 
Michigan. He was an instructor in the 
university during the years 1897-99. 


rofessor of Latin 
berlin col- 


School Teacher Counterfeiter 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—N. G. McCarter, 
a Sevier county school teacher, was 
bound over to the federal grand jury on 
December 5 to answer to a charge of 
counterfeiting. His arrest resulted from 
a letter in which, it is charged, he offered 
to divide the profits with the maker of 
the plates. 


Christmas Bazar. 


For ten days, beginning December 15 
and ending December 25, the Madison 
Square Garden will be devoted to a mam- 
moth Christmas bazar under the name 
of the ‘‘ Novelty Exhibition.’’ Many im- 
portant industries of this and foreign 
countries will be on exhibition, together 
with novelties of special interest and 
appropriate to Christmas time. The 
Garden will be decorated in a fashion 
descriptive of the season, and entertain- 
ment will be furnished by several mili- 
tary bands. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The school funds 
appropriated for the maintenance of the 
city schools are almost exhausted and 
the committee is facing a deficit of from 
$40,000 to $80,000 before the first of 
March. The school board claims that it 


tasked for sufficient money to run the 


schools at a high standard of efficiency, 
but this amount was not granted. It is 
probable that a constitutional amendment 
will be passed which may provide for the 
schools in the future. 


The Oldest Skeleton. 


It has been claimed that America is 
the oldest continent. Some have located 
the Garden of Eden here; now a skull 
and a few bones have been found near 
Lansing, Mich., that are pronounced to 
be over 8,000 years old—possibly 30,000. 
Yet they are reckoned to be far less in 
age than the flint hatchets found in 
France. Professor Upham considers it 
the skull of the ‘‘glacial man.’’ It is 
fair to say that other examiners think it 
may be the skull of an Indian. 





I Can Sell Your Real Estate 


no matter where itis. Send description, state price and 
learn how. Est. ‘96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 
W. M. Ostrander, 210] N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 
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Scribner’s Books for Holiday Giving 





Ghe BLUE 
¢ FLOWER 


BY 
Henry Van DyKe 


Author of “‘The Ruling 
Passion.” 


70th 1000 


One of the most beautiful 
Holiday Gifts imaginable. 


Elaborately illustrated in 
full color. 


$1.50 


Ghe LITTLE 
WHITE BIRD 
THE NEW NOVEL 
BY 
J. M. Barrie 
The Interior (Chicago) : 
‘* The sweetest, most delicately fan- 


ciful, most exquisitely whimsical bit 
of writing one can possibly conceive.” 


N. Y. Times, Saturday Review : 
‘* Barrie at his best.” 

New York Commercial Advertiser : ' 
‘*There can be no question that this is Mr. Barrie at his 


best.”’ 
$1.50 





Ghe BOOK of JOY- 
ye | OUS CHILDREN 
SS 5 a av BY 
7 Ne James Whitcomb Riley 
7) oN EVERY POEM A NEW POEM 
More than 100 illustrations in line and 
half-tone. 
An Exquisite Holiday Gift. 
$1.20 net. 





Beautifully presented. 
(Postage, 8 cents.) 








A CAPTURED 
SANTA CLAUS 


BY 
Thomas Nelson Page 
An exquisite story for chil- 
dren. 


Beautifully illustrated in full 
color. 


75 cents. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 





The School FYournal. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


This weekly journal of education, nowin its thirty- 
third year, will be found more valuable and more 
indispensable to superintendents, principals, and 
school officers and advancing teachers than ever. 

It is understood that everything of importance rela- 
tive to education shall be found in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

Fifty numbers are published in a year. In these 
every phase of the great question of education will be 
discussed, so that its value to those who are really in- 
terested in education cannot be over-rated. 


@ur Creed. 


WE believe that a school official will perform his duties 
more intelligently by knowing what‘is done in other towns 
and cities. 
E believe that a superintendent or principal who does not 
keep posted concerning the movements in the great centers, 
like New York, Chicago, Boston, and Philadelphia, is fitting him- 
self to be retired. 
WE believe that a principal of a school (or class teacher) who 
does not make a study of education, but relies on politics 
to help him forward, has not the spirit of the true’educator, and 
cannot be a real educator of children. 
E believe that teachers who neglect to read an educational 
journal and thus imbue their minds with opinions, thoughts, 
suggestions, and ideas concerning their work are making them- 
selves into mere reciting posts. Such teachers usually fill their 
minds each morning with the twaddle in the daily papers, or the 
froth of the magazines ; both of which unfit them to make any 
deep or permanent impression on their pupils’ minds, the edge of 
their own being destroyed as by an acid. 
E believe that, as the principal of a most successful pri- 
vate school said : ‘‘ The teacher I want must be baptized in 
ideas concerning the ways and means of progress in the intellec- 
tual and moral life of children. If he reads an educational paper 
I consider it a good sign.”’ 
E. believe that a man who is ¢# education ought to be of 
it also ; that is, if he is drawing pay he ought to give him- 
self to his work ; he ought to identify himself with his work. 


SONS 2 NEW YORK 


E believe the reason that teaching holds so low a place in 
public estimation is the fault of the teachers themselves ; 
the public believes right or wrong) that they are doing their work 
in a half-hearted, routinish way. 
E believe, yes, we know that our publications during the 
past twenty-eight years have put a hundred thousand ‘on 
the track,’’ shown them what Teaching really means, and, to 
present it from the pecuniary standpoint, those persons instead 
of earning say $250,000 have earned $1,000,000 or even $2,000,000. 
E believe that the professional spirit has been widely dis- 
seminated thru the influence of our publications—at least, 
we have aimed at this, week after week, for nearly thirty years. 
WE believe that no fair-minded person can read THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL without feeling that its chief effort 
is to put the teachers on a higher, nobler, more useful, and more 
successful ground. 
E believe that thru it thinking teachers grow more com- 
petent, double their value, come to understand themselves 
and the work they are doing, and do that work in a different 
light and in a different spirit. 


Our Erpectations. 


With the aims we have and the efforts we make, we feel that 
we ought to have the support of every progressive superinten- 
dent, principal, school official, and advancing teacher in the en- 
tire country. We have given untiring labor for nearly thirty 
years toa work that all acquainted with it candidly admit has 
contributed enormously to build up genuine education and place 
the teacher’s work on a higher and more worthy basis, and we 
expect appreciation and patronage. Let every reader of this 
subscribe. The $2.00 he will spend will come back to him many 


times over. 
TWO SPECIAL OFFERS: 





Leading American Educators. 
Ten Portraits, mounted ready to frame, in portfolio, of Barnard 
Butler, Parker, Soldan, Harris, Hall, Eliot, Dewey, James, Mann. * 
Price, $1.00 net. 





Pick’s Memory Culture. 
A new book, by a leading exponent of scientific memory training 
worth its weight in gold to every one who has to passexaminations. 
Price, $1.00 net. 











A choice of either sent free for a limited time to new subscribers 
sending the subscription price of THE JOURNAL (2.00) direct to the 
office. Address the publishers, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 








